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6 Wiru this Number of HarPer’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratu- 
itously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
with the second installment of Lorp 
LytrTon’s fascinating Novel, 

“THE PARISIANS,” 
commenced in the WEEKLY for March 
29. This work has been received with 
extraordinary favor by the reading pub 
lic, and will undoubtedly be one of the 
most popular of Lorp Lyrron’s novels. 

A third installment of this admirable 
work will be given in a gratuitous EIGHT 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT to the next Number | 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH 
BISHOPS. 


JROBABLY no statesman has ever met 
with a more unexpected rebuff from 
those whom he had always considered his 
chief supporters than Mr.GLapsToNe. He 
has made the conciliation of the Roman Cath- 
olic interest almost the scle aim of his policy. 
To pacify the three or four millions of Cath- 
olic Irish, and silence the complaints of Irish 
bishops, he has labored with an assiduity that 
he 
of the twenty millions of the Scotch and En- 
glish, or the hundred millions in British In- 
dia. Ireland has been the favored land upon 
which he has expended the blandishiments 





has scarcely bestowed upon the interests 


of his peculiar form of liberalism and the 
ceaseless stream of his unrivaled eloquence. 
But it is rather Catholic than Protestant Ire- 
land that he has taken under his powerful 
protec tien, Indeed, so close have been his 
relations with Roman Catholic prelates, and 


so lenient his views of the papai policy, that 
many ardent Protestants have too hastily in- 
ferred that the Premier was himself secretly 
reconciled to the Roman Church. In 1870, 
to the alarm of many prudent men, wher the 
Italians were throwing off the temporal rule, 
Mr. GLADSTONE hastened to offer the aid of 
his government to maintain “the dignity 
and the spiritual independence” of the pon- 
tiff, and certainly, for a liberal, showed little 
sympathy with the regeneration of Rome. 
He was accused of having become a papist, 
and with his usual haughty resolution re 
fused to deny the He only ap 
pealed to his past conduct and his writ 
His intellect, in fact, 
tendency to theological 
xk was marked by «# plain 
inclination to elevate the church above the 
state, and in his political conduct he 


rumor 


Ings. has always 


shown a discus 
sion; his first wk 
unfailing 


exhibited an 


whims, the complaints, and the 
claims of his friends the papal prelates. 


Nhe disestablishment of the Irish Church, 


the chief measure of his recent policy, was | 


received with natural favor by the Catholic 
His 


compulsory instruction and denominational 


bishops. education act, establishing 


schools, they 


ardor. At last he ventured upon a measure 


for the pacification of all Ireland. Trinity 
College, with its rich endowments and in 
creasing revennes, had long excited the 
envy of the Catholic priesthood. They 


were eager to share in its opulence, and 
perhaps protit from its literary advantages. 
To gratify this apparent thirst of the Catk- 


olics for education, the Queen’s Colleges 
were established and Maynooth endowed. 
Still they were unsatisfied. The test was 


abandoned, and the advantages of Trinity 
were thrown open to all sects. Yet still the 
papal lovers of learning were full of com- 
plaints. They sent but a array of 
students—a forlorn hope—to the Queen’s 
Colleges, aud all the 
of Trinity. The bishops had discovered 
that the books and lectures of 7 rinity did 
not accord with Catholic verity. “ A school,” 
they exclaim, their recent pastoral, 
“ which not in full harmony with the 
Church and with the Christian family is a 
most deadly fue to both And now Mr. 
GLADSTONI forward with latest 
effort to satiefy the literary longings of the 
Catholic Irish. 
immense educational 
the Irish Catholics 
should study only their own history 
philosophy, Protestants a different series, 
and which should be endowed with a vast 
revenue from the spoliation of Trinity and 
wrecks of the Established Church. 
Never was there a scheme more imposing 
Of the three or four mill- 
ions of Catholic Irish it is probable that not 
one-third of suitable age 


small 


resisted allurements 


in 


is 


came his 
He proposed to found an 
establishment, called 
which 


University, in 


or less rati4nal. 


write 


cau read and 


nor gratitude; to serve “the Church” it 
| strikes indiscriminately at its friends o1 
foes; and the British statesman has shown 


has | 
tenderness for the | 
growing | 


supported with perhaps less | 


and | 
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The reason the Catholic youth had modest- 
ly avoided the Queen’s Colleges and the open | 
fellowships of Trinity was because they had 
never mastered the elementary branches of 
learning. To begin the education of Cath- 
olic Lreland by creating an Oxford or a Pa- 
risian Latin Quarter at Dublin was a plain 
absurdity. Even the Romish priests were 
sensible of the Premier’s blunder, and mild- 
ly suggested, in a friendly note, that what 
the Catholic provinces wanted was “ suita- 
ble preparatory instruction.” Another fatal 
difficulty interposed. The Jesuit councils 
at Rome had laid their interdict the 
whole project. They would have nothing 
but a Catholic university, controlled by 
bishop and priest. There should 
They would never suffer theiz 
students to be examined in books denounced 
in the Index, or submit their delicate and | 
easily shaken faith to the destructive 
fluence of Protestant examiners. 
CULLEN and Archbishop MANNING seem to 
have been roused to new Vigor by a voice 
Rome. The Catholic and the 
Irish bishops, who for a moment had seem 
ed touched by Mr. GLADsTONE’s friendly la- 
bors in their behalf, shrank back. Yet the 
minister, with his usual obstinacy, pressed 


on 


be no 


compromise. 


in- 
Cardinal 


from press 


on the measure in Parliament, and summon- 
ed the “Irish brigade” of members to its 
support. His defeat was so unlooked for as 
to touch him to the quick. His Irish allies 
him in the moment when he 
least looked for it. The priests had de- 
ceived him, his old supporters, the Non-con- 
formists, had long been alienated from him 
by his apparent inclination toward a prelat 
ical rule, his university scheme was defeat- 


abandoned 


ed by a small majority, and the defection of 
his Irish allies had nearly completed his fall. 
If Mr. GLADSTONE retains his power or his 
place, he can never regain the confidence of 
the English people. 

The ingratitude of the Irish Catholics, 
their sudden effort to drive him from office, 
he may well remember. Yet it im 
probable that, had they been left to them 
selves, they might have proved more faith 
ful has sacrificed to 
serve them Sut the voice from Rome di 
rected the betrayal of Mr. GLApsToNE. The 
policy of Rome knows neither friendship 


is not 


to one who so much 


himself no match for the Italian priests, who 
have preyed upon his eminent renown, and 
would now over his fall. 
They throw him an instrument 
they can no longer use, and demand that 
Ireland shall be ruled and educated by Cath- 
olics alone. With medieval mummeries they 
dedicated the island to “the sacred 
” and plainly intend nothing 
less than the total subjugation of its Prot- 


perhaps exult 


aside as 


have 
heart of Jesus, 


estant population to a priestly despotism. 
The timid policy of Mr. GLADSTONE has 
wholly failed, but the Non-conformists of 
England, the Wesleyans, the Scotch, and the 
Protestant Irish are asking for a more reso- 
lute and acute leader, and it is probable 
that the next eminent English statesman 
will not a Churchman. The Dissenters 
already form a majority of the nation; they 
possess many eminent intellects; they are 


be 


uniting their strength to enforce a general 
system of non-sectarian education, and to 
reform the chief abuses of the Established 
Church. It is quite likely that they will 
reform Ireland at the same time, and edu- 
cate its ignorant population in spite of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


doleful clamors of its Jesuitical bishops 


THE CRY OF THE NORTHWEST. 

THe rapid growth of the farming inter 
est, now clamoring for new means of trans- 
portation to the sea, is one of the most sat- 
isfactory traits of our national prosperity. 
| Every where, the census shows, new fields 
are opening to agricultural labor, and the 
products of the earth increase in a higher 
proportion than population. There seems no 
limit to the food-yielding capacity of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the immense tracts 
of virgin land that lie around the course of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. The older 
Western States still retain their unsurpass- 
ed productiveness, while California has be 
come even more renowned for its immense 
crops of wheat, its fruit, its gardens, and its 
vineyards than for its yield of gold and sil- 
| ver. The Southern States are gradually 
adopting the system of small farms and 
varied than ever before 
are prepared to produce much of their own 
food. Our people are, indeed, a nation of 
farmers. 


crops, and more 


Great as is the growth of our cit- 
1€8, they are as yet only the natural result 
of the immense agricultural population be 
hind them. They receive and distribute the 
products of the earth. 

Our farmers, too, are usually intelligent, 
and better educated than the mass of 
people of the cities, 





the 
In most other countries 
| the opposite is true. The European capitals, 
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and camp, concentrate the intelligence of 
the nation. The farmers of France are sel- 
dom educated; the farmers of England are 
fatally ignorant. But the American farmer, 
who has made his home in some new region 
of rare fertility, who has won his prosperity 
by the purest form of industry, commonly 
reads his newspaper, or three or four of them, 
educates his children at the public school, 
and is familiar with all the leading events 
of modern history and national politics. 
The school, the press, the church follow him 
to the of our most 
cultivated communities may be encountered 
in the prairies of Illinois, and hidden among 
the declivities of Nevada. In our cities, the 
census shows, the larger proportion of igno- 
rance prevails; in the rural districts, ex- 
cept in the Southern States, the people are 
nearly all educated. ‘The press is another 
proof of what we have stated, and the real 
excellence shown in many of the journals 
printed in the newest settlements of the 
West, the clear and easy style of their edi- 
torials, the general good sense that controls 
them, and, above all, the purity of their 
moral tone when with that of 
some of their more famous city contempora- 
ries, indicate the class of readers by whom 


wilderness, and some 


contrasted 





they are maintained. They are evidently | 
speaking to men and women who respect 
virtue, and are not yet inclined to forget | 
their duty as members of a cultivated com- 
munity. 

The great majority of our farmers are | 
publicans., 


2e- 


As might naturally be hoped for, 
they have seen that it is safer to trust the 
government in the hands of those who have 
labored to preserve it than of its opponents. 
Much of our city population is foreign, votes 
from impulse or from foreign prejudices and 
interests, is unaccustomed to the notion of 
equality, and practicing it. 
They come to us teeming with European 
superstitions, and eager to exalt themselves 
But our farmers 
retain the principles of republican simplicity. 
Throughout the whole of that great mass of 


incapable of 


into an oppressive caste. 





the population who are engaged in tilling 
the soil there has been shown an unswerving 


Their 


good sense has always detected the plots 


it from secret and open assaults. 
of rebels or the dreams of foreign priests, 
The recent elections have shown that the 
farmer, even in the Southern States, is no 


friend to anarchy and disunion. The firm 


men. 

But wandered from our chief 
aim, which is to repeat the cry of the farm- 
ers against the extortion of the railway 
managers. The excitement is rising daily 
through all the West. The farmers assert 
that the railway devours all their profits. 
In the empire of the Northwest the seven 
great States, Ulinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, all lying 
n the upper Mississippi Valley, embracing 
125,000 square miles, and containing more 
than 10,000,000 of people, are crying to the 
East for help. They produced in 1872 
577,000,000 bushels of corn, 126,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 95,000,000 bushels of oats, and 
a boundless profusion of vegetables and 
fruits. Their farms were valued in 1870 at 


we have 


was estimated at $1,000,000,000. In 1872 
Chicago and St. Louis forwarded 100,000,000 
bushels of grain and flour; the Nortiwest 
yielded nearly 273,000,000 pounds of bacon, 
and 275,000,000 pounds of pork. 
rhe immense feast lay spread before the na- 


hams, etc., 
tions. One obstacle only repelled the eager 

“The question of the day,” we are 
told by the Hon. W. C. FLAGG, president of 
the Illinois Farmers’ Association, “is how to 
transport all this to the East.” 
mous wealth of agricultural produce which 


guests. 


The enor 


we have just reviewed, could it be brought 
to the wharves of New York, would spread 
plenty through Europe and America. Ow ing 
to the want of transportation, much of it 
wastes upon the ground. 

Of transportation there are only two 
kinds, water and rail. But for four or five 
months of the year the water channels are 
Then, the 
railroads raise their prices, and shut them 
from a market. “During the past year,” 
we are told, “ corn was carried from Chicago 
to Buffalo at 54 cents per bushel in May, and 


at 103 cents from Buffalo by canal to New 


closed. farmers complain, the 


while it was carried all the way by rail for 
a fraction over 25 cents in August and Sep 
tember, and 36.4 cents in January; so that 
the closing of the lake navigation practical- 
ly nearly doubles the cost of transportation.” 
And “From St. Louis grain was car- 
ried to New York by rail in 1572 for 28 cents 
per bushel in June, and 42 cents in Novem 
ber and December.” Thus the cost of trans- 
portation is more than one-third of the val- 
ue of a bushel of corn. It is stated by san- 
guine farmers that their be 


avail: 


corn might 





an unnatural attraction of court 


brought from Chicago to New York for eight 


| cents a bushel! Mr. Firace placeg it at ten 


faith in freedom and a resolution to defend | 


| 


$3,227,000,000; their total product in 1872 | 


York, or 16} cents for the whole distance, | 
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cents. They would thus save twenty-siy 
cents on every bushel, and receive a just re. 
muneration for theirlabor. And the reason 
we are assured, that the railways are forced 
to charge their extravagant rates is because 
their capitals have been increased enormons. 
ly above their real cost. Nearly all the rail. 
roads of Illinois have been sold under mort. 
gages. The new owners expand the stock 
to an excessive value. Great fortunes have 
been made at the cost of the community. 
Hundreds of dollars are swelled to thou. 
sands. In order to pay a sufficient interest 
on the inflated capjtal, to satisfy their stock. 
holders, and retain their places, the man- 
agers of the railways raise the price of 
freight, and lay their heavy tax on the farm. 
er and the consumer. 

What the people of the North west—the 
granary of nations—now demand is cheap 
transportation to the sea-board. They urge 
that the water ways should be improved, but 
above all that the great railways shal] run 
“at cheap, fixed, and uniform rates,” Every 
year the evil increasing; soon another 
10,000,000 of people, farther westward, wil] 
be clamoring for new means of transporta- 
tion. The only way to check excessive 
charges is to provide competition, and the 
European and American capitalists, the peo- 
ple of the East and West, may well unite in 
creating a new system of railroads that shall 
connect, New York with the grain-growing 
region, and bring the food that now Wastes 
upon the ground to the population of both 
worlds. 


18 


Humanity and a certsin profit urge 
the speedy compliance with the request of 
millions of farmers. 


THE EMIGRANT’S FOES, 

DURING the next twelve months-300.009 
immigrants will probably enter New York, 
and pass under the protection or be subject- 
ed to the doubtful care of the Commission. 
ers at Castle Garden. This great host of 
strangers are ignorant of the dangers that 
surround them on all sides, can often speak 
only their own language, and are friendless 
in anew land. Yet no class of our popula- 


tion deserves a more generous treatment or 


of the law. They approach our shores full 
of hope, inspired by the bright visions of 


fregiom and of a peaceful home. They come 


j to till our lands, add to our prosperity, en- 
basis of the Republican party lies in labor | 
and in the countless hosts of the working- | 


large the wealth and vigor of the nation 
The majority are educated, industrious, and 
frugal. The greater proportion are Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, and English. Many 
bring with them considerable sums of mon- 
ey, and nearly all the better wealth of 
healthy children, and bedies accustomed to 
labor. But scarcely have they set out on 
their voyage to the New World when they 
begin to feel the first pangs of disappoint- 
ment. Some great reform is needed in the 
emigrant steamers. They are crowded to 
the food is often bad or insufficient; 
the health and morals of the emigrants oft- 
en suffer on the and there is an 
excellent opportunity for the creation of an 


e@XCess ; 
passage ; 


American line of steamers, provided with 
new appliances of comfort and convenience 
to attract a large share of the coming im 
migration. 

On landing at Castle Garden the dangers 
of the immigrant He 
tempted by the dishonest “ runner” to some 
notorious where he 
charged extortionate rates for his lodging 
and may be plundered of all he possesses 
Ignorant of the language, the customs, ané 
the laws of the country, he knows not how 
even to complain of his wrongs. The monej 
he brings with him is foreign coin; he # 
obliged to exchange it; and here, too, gro 
frauds are often practiced upon him. Ife 
purchase a railway ticket even of the a 
thorized agents of the lines, it will som 
| times mysteriously happen that he will 


increase, is ofter 


boarding - house, 


va 


induced to pay double price, o1 be sent only 
W hen Ls 


baggage is weighed the amount will be com 


half-way toward his destination. 


siderably enlarged, and one or two dollars 
above the proper rate will fall into the hand 
of the dishonest railway agent, thus afford 
ing that acute official a larger revenue that 
that which falls to the lot of better met 
Fortunes, it is said, have been made out 
the great host of emigration in these uo 
and it is believed tha 


various other ways; 
ven in U# 


under its present management, eve 
tle Garden the emigrant is far from = 
The majority of the ¢ ommiissioners the oth® 
day strenuously insisted upon introductit 
into the Garden a railway agent who “ 
reputed to have practiced various frau” 


: - 
upon emigrants, but who is the favorite 





and W! 


the associate of the superintendent 


| —* 
now has the full authority of the Com 
sioners to deal with the confiding host ° 
foreigners under their care as he may see” 


» agent o* 
It is stated, too, that this acute agen 3 
one relative who keeps an extensive ©" 
" } ‘ 
grant boarding-house, another who 8 


ployed in some official position iu (a 


a more rigid protection from the ministers 
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Garden; and it is easy to see how he may whether it is better to live or die. And the | with criminals which has done so 1 - bas ‘ : — 
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PATRICK BUNBURY. ‘ 
A VICTIM OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Wui te Germany, Italy, Spain, in fact almost 
every European nation, is forced by the aggressive 
action of the papal power to restrict by penal 
laws the interference of the Romish bishops in 
its temporal affairs, a bill has been introduced in 
the Legislature of Michigan having the same ob- 
ject in view. It is designed to limit the un- 
bounded right of excommunication now asserted 
by the Papal Church, and it provides that if any 
archbishop, bishop, etc., of any religious sect 
shall excommunicate any member of his com- 
munion for commencing a suit at law against the 
Church or its authorities, he shall be liable to 
fine or imprisonment. The origin of this meas- 
ure was a painful act of oppression exercised by 
a Catholic bishop upon an innocent and highly 
respected citizen of the Romish faith at Kalama- 
200, who was ruined by the dishonesty, and died, 
it is stated, from the effects of a cruel anathema, 
of his Church. In 1856, it seems, it was found 
necessary to build a new Roman Catholic chapel 
St. Augustine’s) at that place. Father Leper 
was the priest and Bishop LEFEVRE the dioce- 
san, both of whom have since died. The funds 
for the new building were raised by subscription, 
but as they were not sufficient for the purpose, 
Leset borrowed money at different times from 
Patrick Bunsury, a wealthy farmer, an excel- 
lent and honorable man, who at first was induced 
to give his notes for various sums, and finally to 
mortgage his farm, the chief part of his property, 
to secure the creditors. He was assured by both 
bishop and priest that he should be promptly re- 
paid. By the Roman Catholic practice the bish 
op becomes the owner of all church property, 
however obtained. Bishop Lerevre held the ti- 
tle to the land and the church building at Kala- 
mazoo. In March, 1869, he died, and Bishop 
Borcess took his place. Mr. Bunpury, op- 
pressed by the debts he had incurred for the new 
building, which amounted to about $16,000, now 
applied to Bishop Borcess for aid. Father Lr- 
BEL informed the bishop of the nature of the 
transaction, and the latter assured Mr. Bunsury 
that he would execute a mortgage to him on the 
church property (worth over $100,000) to pro- 
tect him from all risk. But Father Leset died 
suddenly, and under strange suspicions, in 1871, 
and it was suggested by the Catholics that he had 
applied the money obtained from Mr. Bunsury 
to his own purposes. The bishop on this pretext 
refused to admit Mr. Bunsury's claim, and driv- 
en by necessity, and threatened with the loss of 
his farm by a foreclosure, Bunnury commenced 
a suit against the bishop to recover the money 
he had advanced. 

Bunzury was nearly seventy years old. He 
was a devout Roman Catholic; he had given the 
earnings of his life to his Church ; he was esteem- 
ed by all the community. But he soon learned 
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S$ « tain tice had gained him 
tter hatre f the bish At K \ish 
authorivues, and when, on the occasion of Bish p 
SORGESS'S Visit to the church last fall, Buxpury, 
us was his custom, went forward to join in the 
mimuni the bi motioned him away with 
s hand, and read a 1 his sentence of excom 
munication. Ile was cut off from the Charch he 
had served, he wa 1 from its rites and 
| leges, and numbered among the lost Ag. 
i hed, terrified, he asked |} ! he was 
told that he was ex I ated ** for ing 
red a bish p ot e { 
Lhe old m elde | He 
gered the bi p to reca ! ma Ile 
" 1 that he « I e i from his 
ice upon discor ng t t Bank- 
! and rui i him on the e hand 
eternal condemnation, he believed, on the other 
He nted to all the bishop required, sent to 
! i certificate of the d ntinuance, and, we 
| W stored to the favor of his op- 
B proj ty, and the 
menta Ww ‘a ba) t t ed, 
roug n ! He d a short 
t i ] fat I vakened 
nM at il it ! fellow 
A | t pow f bishops 
! t ‘ Le iture, and 
t Kk m It f I we take 
ft fy ‘ ~ 
te $1 sag vith i tl zeal 
| ly fault charged against Patrick 
Buneury was that he had sued a bishop.” 
It uted by his frie that the alleged mis 
ippropriation of the money by Father Lepet is 
intrue that it was only a pretext offered to 
void a de But however this may be, 
the case of Bunsury esents a striking instance 
of the complete sul n in which Roman 
Catholic bis] ps hold el COSE A bis! P 
b a member of ( h of all his prop- 
n ‘ gn him bankrupt ind the 
e, yet the victim has no means of relief. 
Ile for! 1 to apply to the urts of his 
If he | gs a suit to recover his mon 
, he is excommunicated lhe bishop, it seems, 
ibove the law Whatever crimes | mmits, 
whatever vices he m prac e, however unfit 
he may be to hold an honorat e, no devout 
Roman Catholic, it ild seen es bring him 
to justice, or even utt a plaint for the 
bishop may reply with an ar ema from which 
there is no appeal; and th f PaTRick 
Bunpsury and Bi hop Borcrss vS a terri- 
ble light upon t ystem of timidation that 
prevails throug! the wl Roman Catholie 
ect in tl ce and I luces all its 
members to 1 ft abject very How 
n \ nfaithful ish ] t ire among us, 
how many | ipless obje f their crueky or their 
vice, no one is permitted t know Lhe ictims 
are forbidden to complain Che Roman Catho- 
bishops hold in the hand the immense 
| perty of the r Cl ! they m juander or 
: ‘ 
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misappropriate it; they may waste it in politics, 
consume it riotous or send it to 
Rome to su} port the Jesuits and the Pope ; they 


in excesses, 
may establish treasonable journals in our great 

, or aid of and dis- | 
content, yet an impenetrable secre 


the pré rebellion 


gress 


4 


yl 


langS OV 


all their conduct. ‘Their own people are si- | 
lenced, and the Protestant community sees noth- 
ing of the inner movements of their vast and 
powerful organization. ‘The Roman ‘ atholic 
bishop is accountable only to the Pope and the | 
Jesuits for his actions, and his only aim is to 
further the policy of his foreign masters | 
No other sect is laboring among us to extend | 
the power of a foreign potentate, or to satisfy | 
the ambition and avarice of the Jesuit chief. | 
But every Roman Catholic prelate is, in fact, 
the servant of a dangerous association, the ene 
my of all lom and human progress, and 





hence he is of all men least fit to be intrusted 
f property in a free country, 


Yet 


ssession 


with the pr 


or to be endowed with any 


politi al power 


in the taie of New York we have granted ex 
traordinary privileges to our foreign prelates. 
By the law of 1813, which was designed chiefly 


oppressive rule of a priesthood, 
h could only be held 
The element 


spensable in all 


to prevent the 
the property 
by trustees elected b 


of every 





of popular rule was th 


ecclesiastical matters. 1 


it by the law of 1863, 


wrung from corrupt politicians and the servile 
Democracy, the Roman Catholic Church was 
suffered to hold its property in its own way The 
bishop and the trustees appointed by him now 
control the funds of each church Che people 
have no rigt 8s nor nfluence 1 | hence the des 
potic power of the bishop and his foreign master 
in all our domestic affairs, Will none of our 
legislators see that this dangerous privilege is at 
once withdrawn? At least the Papal Church 


should have no greater license than the Pre by- 


terian or the Episcopal. 
But the 





question which has risen up even in 


Michigan, and which is agitating every Euro 
pean country, must also be determined by us 
It is the anathema that now forms the chief 


weapon by which the Jesuits terrify and subdue 
the minds of their people. ‘The fear 
munication holds in check the bitterest enemies 





of excom 


of the tyrannical society. ‘They hurl it against 
their opponents with audacious -recklessness. 
Sure of the support of the Pope, they fear noth 
ing Excommunication has reduced the Ger- 
man Church to subjection, and terrified the 
Church of France. ‘To weaken the force of ex 
communication Germany has passed its most 


stringent laws, and Switzerland has expelled its 
in our country the 
one to shield them from the tyran 


I'o sue 


contumacious bishop But 


laity have no 


ny of the priest. a bishop” is, it seems, 
an offense inexpiable. ‘To oppose for a just cause 
the tyranny of a spiritual ruler is held worthy of 
the irrevocable doom, It is no wonder that our 


Roman Catl 1c population, usually ignorant, 
fanatical, and superstitious beyond even that of 
Italy or spain, has been 
masters disloyal unpatrioti¢ 
so ready to lend aid to the rebellion, so 
helped the cause of slavery, the in 
strument of the robbers who plundered New York, 


so often driven by its 


into and courses, 
was 


was made 


or in the recent election labored almost unani 


m yusly to bring into power the assassins of 
Georgia and the rebels of Louisiana It did not 
dare to oppose the px licy of its bishops We 


trust, therefore, that the Legislature of Michigan 





may persist in striking a blow at the power of 
the Romish prelates, and show them that Amet 
ican law car reach a criminal even though he 


claim to be infallible. 
BuNBURY 
ich of the 
hurch among 


PATRICK 
} w} was 

nows, too, In what Way m 
the Romish ¢ 
hye 


large 


™m Ly 





ined from its ignorant members, 


10w the Catholic officials of New York may have 
been overawed by the terrible threat of excom 
munication, It is not long ago since three 
fourths of our Aldermen and Councilmen were 
Roman Catholics ince the Controller, the Cor 


poration Counsel, the Chamberlain, the president 


of the Board of Education, and, we may safely 


say, nearly all our city officials, were of the same 

During that period of 
rule all the great frauds upon the city 
peti ited, 


persuasion Roman 


Catholic 
were pe 


and at the same time immense 


donations were made to Roman Catholic 


schools, 


colleges, charities, nunneries, monasteries, while 
the people looked «n and were afraid to cry out 
against their spoilers. We believe no intelligent 
Roman Catholic denies that what we have stated 
is true; but if honest Patrick Bunsury was 


afraid to protect his own property, it is easy to 
see how abjectly our guilty officials must have 
groveled before priest and bishop. To purchase 
absolution how lavishly they must have endowed 
Romish charities and pressed on the labors of 
their Church! It would seem dangerous, in- 
deed, to intrust the public money in the hands 
of any man who is liable to be treated like Par- 
rIicK Bunbury. 

In a recent address to a deputation of Roman 
nobles the Pope declared that ‘‘ Christ loved 
the aristocracy, that he chose himself to be born 
a noble.”” We must doubt the accuracy of the 
pontiff’s interpretation, for we believe Christianity 
to be the religion of the people. But it is certain 
at such a form of aristocracy or oligarchy as 
the Roman Catholic bishops have created among 
us must bring upon them the condemnation of 
every wise and thoughtful citizen. They insist 
not only upon controlling the minds of their 
Church members, but would even take their 
property at will. They would hold them in ig- 
norance, drive them from the ever-open school, 
hide from them their common rights, and rule 
them without appeal. In every other country 
the government holds some check upon the tyr- 
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oblige even the Roman Catholics to learn that 
they are freemen. 

St. Augustine's Church at Kalamazoo seems 
enveloped in a strange mystery. It was whis 
pered that Father Lenser died of poison, and his 
body was exhumed and examined without any 
plain result. ‘The excommunication and death 
of Bunsury soon followed. ‘The bishop admits 
that Bunsury was liberal and devout ; he claims 
only that he commenced an unjust suit. But 
the mysterious transaction seems to deserve a 
careful examination. 

So flagrant have been the oppressions of the 
papal clergy in the West that the bill regulating 
excommunications in Michigan has been peti 
tioned for by a large number of educated, influ 
ential, or wealthy Roman Catholics. They are 
resolved, they say, to have their proper share in 
the government of their own churches ; they will 
never submit to despotism either in church or 
All political parties, too, unite in press- 
ing the measure. It passed the Michigan Sen- 
ate almost unanimously. The chief opposition 
comes from the impassive bishop and a furious 
priest at Kalamazoo, who reviled the memory 
of Parrick Bunsury even at his funeral, and 
threatens mobs, riots, and the sack of the news- 





state. 





paper offices whose editors have related his un- 
happy fate. A revolt against the Jesuit rule is 
apparent among the Catholics of the West. It 
is not impossible that the revolution may spread, 
that American Catholics may defy the tyranny 
of the hated order, and drive the Jesuits from 
the control of the papal councils, ‘The contest 
has begun in Michigan that may lead to lasting 
results. The Jesuits will endeavor to crush the 
petitioners by furious threats and excommunica 
tions. Red with the blood of the martyrs of It 
aly, Germany, France, Spain, the strange socie 
ty will raise the cry of persecution. ‘They will 
invoke the aid of the Pope to strike down Amet 
ican Catholics, to confirm their rule of violence 
It will be seen how far the pontiff will venture 
to sustain the enemies of American law. 


SACRED OPERA. 
[See Illustration on Page 268.) 
Now are we not a pretty set? 
Who can the fact deny, 
That choir singers always feel 
Perhaps a trifle high? 
For e’en the minister himself 
Our standard can not reach, 
Sut, far below, is quite content 
Humility to teach 


Of brotherly love he also tells; 
And as we have no brother, 
Our tenor, funny man, declares 
‘* We ought to love each other.’ 
Our sweet soprano, artless maid, 
With him may 
The tenor of her thoughts is toward 
The tenor—don't you see? 


well agree 


And, strange to say, our organist, 
In light so sweetly dim, 
While looking o'er the hymns and psalms 
rhinks of another 
Our 


** him.” 
basso—well, so base is he, 
He rests in 


Alas! I 
But 


sleep profound. 
the to be 
‘*hard and stony ground!” 


fear * choir” 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tur Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
LEY 8&8 SEORET, ETO. 
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Book the Hirst. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“A man can have but one life and one death, 
One heaven, one hell. Let me fulfill my fate. 


Grant me my heaven now! Let me know you mine, 


Frove you mine, write my name upon your brow, 

Hold you and have you, and then die away, 

f God please, with completion in my soul!” 

Mr. Forper’s letters brought a more definite 
response than he had looked for. One of the 
chief members of the Society for the Propaga 
tion of the Gospel wrote, strongly urging him to 
lend himself to that vast work. It wes “ast such 
men as he who were “ented, and the need for 
was great. A new mission to a land of 
more than Cimmerian darkness was on foot ; the 
harvest was ready, had long been waiting for the 
sickle, but fitting laborers were few. The letter 
was long and eloquent, and went home to Mal- 
colm Forde’s heart. 

From the first, from that first hour in which 
the slumbering depths of his spirit had been 
stirred with a sudden rush of religious enthusi- 
asm—like that strange ruffling of Siloam’s still 
waters beneath the breath of God's angel—from 
that initial hour in which, beside the clay-cold 
corpse of her who should have been his wife, he 
dedicated his life to the service of his God, he 
had meant to do something—to make a name 
which should mark him out from the unnoted 
ranks of the church, to accomplish a work which 
should be in itself the noblest monument that he 
could raise to the memory of his lost bride. Not 
in a quiet country parish could he find the full- 
ness of his desires. It was something to have 
made a ripple upon this stagnant pool; some- 
thing to have stirred the foul scum of indifference 
that had defiled these tideless waters. But hay- 
ing done this successfully, having awakened new 
life and vigor in this slumberous flock, he began 
to think im all earnestness that it was time for 
him te be moving forward. The life here was 


such 











anny of the priests; in ours, where it is most 
dangerous, it rules unrestrained. At least let us 
have a system of compulsory education that will 


in no manner unpleasing to him; it was sweet, 
| rather, sweet in its utter peacefulness and the 
| fruition of ail his present desires. He knew him- 


| Apri 5, 


1873, 


self beloved and honored; knew himself to have | remnant of his intellectual power left for the ser, 
his God. 


‘A man can not serve 


acquired unwittingly the first place, and not the ice ol 


second, in the hearts and minds of this congre two masters,” he said 








gation, But all this was not enough to the man | to himself Sweet fancy, sweet dream of a e 
who had made St. Paul his typical churchman | and a home, I renounce you! There are y 
—to the man who boasted of himself as a soldier | enough in this world with the capacity for hap. 
and servant of Christ. Very sweet was this | piness. ‘The men who are most needed are the 
pleasant resting-place; very dear the affection | men who can do without it 

that greeted him on every side—the blushing | rhe curate stood for some moments before th¢ 
cheeks and reverent eyes of school-children lifted | Vicarage gate with a thoughtful air, but instead 
to him as he went along the quiet street, the | of oj it, walked slowly on along the waste 
warm praises of men and women, the genial wel- | bor l of unkempt turf that edged the } oh. 
come that greeted him in every household, the | road. Just at t moment that new habj 
hushed expectancy and upward look of rapt at- | of indecision to ld of him again. He had 
tention that marked his entrance to the pulpit. | hardly made up his mind what to say He 
Sut precious though these things might be to would find Mr. Luttrell with his daughters round 
him, they were not the accomplishment of his | him most likely Elizabeth's clear eyes would 
mission. It was as a pilgrim he had entered the peruse his face while he pronounced his sentence 
church ; a teacher whose influence for good could | of banishment. He was not quite prepared for 
not be used in too wide a field. Not in this | this interview, and strolled on meditatively, jn 
smooth garden-ground could he find room for | the cold gray twilight, wondering at his own 
his labor; his soul yearned for the pathless for unlikeness to himself 

est, to stand with the pioneer’s axe on his shoul- ** Will she be sorry?” he wondered, ‘just 
der alone in the primeval wilderness, with a new | little grieved to see me depart out of her life for- 
world to conquer, a new race of men to gather | ever? I remember when I spoke of my mis 


into the fold of Christ. 
This having been in his thoughts from the very 


sionary ss hemes, that di 
| 7 " 
first 


of my life, there was a shocked 





a desire that had mingled with his dreams, | as if the idea were dreadful to her 
sleeping and waking, from the beginning it | she began to talk of m naries, with the air 
would have been curiously inconsistent had he | of a school-girl, as a | sort of people. She j 


shrunk from its realization now. And yet he | such 
sat for a long time with that letter in his hand, | ing one 
deliberating, with a painful perplexity, on the | other times showing herself f 


gma: at times delud 
SOULS NODIIty, at 


ivoious, sha \“W 


course which he should take Nor did that | empty in bra und | Yet I think—after 
lengthy reverie make an end of his deliberation her own light fashion—she will be sorry for my 
Ile who had been wont to decide all things swift going ; , 
ly, his life-path being so narrow a thread leading | Then arose before him the image of Lord Pau 
straight to one given point, his scheme of exist- | lyn, and the memor f that Sunday luncheor 
ence hardly allowing room for irresolution, he it the Vicarag t two faces turned toward 
was now utterly at fault, tossed upon a sea of each other ve man’s face ardent, enraptured, 
doubt, perplexed beyond measure. and handsome to behold in its mere animal beau 

Alas, almost unawares, that mathematically | ty, the girls glowing with a conscious pride in 
adjusted scheme of his existence had fallen out | its beauty—two faces that were of the earth, 
of gear: the wheels were clogged that had gone | earthy: a brief scene which seemed like a pre- 
so smoothly, the machine no longer worked with | lude of a drama in which he, Malcolm Forde, 


that even swiftness which had made his life so could have no part 








easy. He was no longer able to concentrate He bethought himself of that mere f agment 
all his thoughts and desires upon one point, but | of convers he had erheard unawares on 
Was dragged to this sile and to that by con- the thresh e vestr ag ish of girlish cor 

tending influences. In word, he had given | fidence, in which Elizabeth had boldly spoken of 
himself a new idol. ‘hai ‘dea of foreign serv the Viscount as her slave He remembered 
ice, of toiling for his Master in an untrodden | that common talk vhich the Hawleigh gossips 
world, of being able to say, ‘‘This work is | had coupled Lord Paulyn’s naine with Elizabe 

mine, and mine only!” which a little while ago | Luttrell's, and he ight, with a par that this 
had been to him so exhilarating a notion, had | was perhaps the future which awaited her. He 


now lost its charm | thought of such a prospect with more than com- 


talk al 


** Never to see her any more,” he said to him mon pain, a pain in which selfish regret or jeal 
self: ** not even to know her fate! Could I en ousy had no part He had heard enough of | ] 
dure that? Oh, I know but too well that she is | Paulyn’s career to know that the woman who 
not worthy of my love, that she is not worthy married him would prepare for herself a doubtful 
to divide my heart with the service of mv God, future; in all likelihoed a dark and stormy one. 

i 


not worthy that for her sake I should be false | “i minute's ne with her 

















to the vow that I made beside Alice Fraser's | before I leave this place, I will warn her,” he 
death-bed; and yet I can not tear my heart | said to himself; ** though Heaven knows, if her 
away from her Sometimes [ say to myself | heart is set on this business, she is little likely to 
that this is not love at all, only a base earthly | accept my warning 
passion, a slavish w wship of her beautv. Some } He wasted half an hour idling thus bv the way- 
times I half believe that I never truly loved be side, and in all that time had been thinking wl 
fore, that my affection for Alice was only a sub ly of Elizabeth, instead of pondering on what he 
limated friendship, that the true passion is this, | should say to her fathe But about that there 
and this only need be no difficulty He had never yet f 1 
He thought of David, and that fatal hour in | himself at a loss for w 8 nd though M1 
which the King of Israel, the chosen of the | Luttrell would doubtless be reluctant to lose so 
Lord, walked alone upon the house-top, and be- | energetic a coadjutor, his affliction would hardly 
held the woman whose beauty was to be his be overwhelming There was always a fair s 1} 
ruin; thought and wondered at that strange | ply of curates in the ecclesiastical ma t, of va 
solemn story with its pathetic ending. Was | rious qualitic i ed, the supply of this 
he stronger or wiser than David, when for the | cle was apt to be ess of the demand. 
magic of a lovely face he was ready to give his It was past se hen Mr. Forde entered the 
soul into bondage ? | Vicarage The six-o'clock dinner was fairly 
For three days and three nights he abandoned | over, the lamp lighted in the long, low-ceiled 
himself to the demon of uncertainty; for thr drawing-room, the f girls grouped round the 
days and three nights he wrestled with the | fire in their fa e attitu Elizabeth on het 
devil, and Satan came to him in but too fair a | knees before the blaze, g g into the heart of 
guise, wearing the shape of the woman he loved. | the fire like a prophetess intent upon reac au- 
In the end he « onquered, or believed that he had | guries in the 5 She started to her feet when 
conquered. There was no immediate necessity | the servant announced Mr. Forde, but did not 
for a decisive reply to that letter, but he deter- the hearth to greet him igh her three 
mined to accept the mission that had been of sisters crowded eagerly about him to give him 
fered him ; and he began to make his arrange- | reproachful wel 
ments with that view. ‘*So long since you have been near us!” said 


Having once made up his mind as to his fu- 


Gertrude, aimost } 





ture, it was of course his duty to communicate | what we have d Tend you 

that fact to the vicar without loss of time. So ‘You must know that I have had no possible 
upon the first evening that he found himself at | reason for being offended, de Miss Luttrell, 
liberty he walked out to the Vicarage to make | he answered, cordially, but his glance wan- 
this announcement. It was an evening at the | dering uneasily toward that other figure rooted 
beginning of March—gray and cold, but calm | to the hearth ‘** Your house is only too pleas- 


withal, for the blusterous winds had spent their | ant, and I have had very little time for pleasure. 


fury in the morning, and there was only a dis- | I see your papa elsewhere; and to come here 
tant mysterious sound of fitful gusts sweeping | is only another name for giving myself a hou 


across the moorland ever and anon, like the | day.” 

sighing of a discontented Titan. ‘There was a Gertrude cast up her eyes in a kind of ecstasy. 
dim line of primrose light still lingering behind “What a 
the western edge of the hills when Malcolm | ‘‘ and what a privilege to feel your blessed in 
Forde passed under the bar and out into the 
open country that lay beyond that ancient arch 
way. He looked at the dim gray landscape | 
with a sudden touch of How often | 
had his eyes looked upon these familiar things 

without them! The time might 

come when to remember this place, in its quiet 


exclaimed, 
An 
1 


saint you are!” she 





} ' 


ence guiding and directing one’s feeble efforts 
I have felt myself 
in My poo! work ! 
and I look back and remember my previous cold 


almost miraculously assisted 


since vou have been with us, 
sadness 
ness with a shudder ‘ 

‘‘T have no consciousness of my saintship, 


said Mr. Forde, with a little good-natured laugh, 


seeing soon 


English beauty, would be positive pain, just as | making very light of an elderly young-lady like 
worship to which he was tolerably ac ustomed. 
**On the « 


it had been pain to him sometimes in this place 


to recall the mountains and lochs of his native mtrary, I have a strong sense of be- 


land ing very human. But I am glad if I have been 
“‘If I could have lived here all the days of | the source of enthusiasm in you, and trust that 

my life with Elizabeth for my fellow-worker | when I am no longer here to guide or inspire 

and companion!” he thought. “I can con quite unconsciously ‘again — you will not be m 


any danger of falling away. But I do not fear 
that contingency” (this with a somewhat severe 

. he 
glance in the direction of that figure by the 
n ear 


ceive no existence happier than that, if I could 
be satisfied with small things. But for a man 
who has set all his hopes on something higher, | 
surely that would bea living death. I should be 
stifled in the languid sweetness of such an at- | nest, and there is no such 


hearth). ‘*‘ for I believe you are thorouglily 
thing as earnestness 
mosphere.” without constancy.” 

Hie thought of himself with a wife and chil- Elizabeth toek up the challenge, and flashed 
dren, his heart and mind filled with care for that defiance upon the challenger. 


dear household, all his desires, all his hopes, all 
) 


**QOh, Gertrude was born good !” she said. 





his fears, converging to that one centre—only the | “I wouder papa took the trouble to cust 
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» te ie ssible that : 
oe in sin and a ¢ hild of wrath, like the rest of 
. i 


She is never tired of church-going and dis- 
ict visiting ; has no intermittent fever of wick- 
edness, a5 I have. 

«When you are no longer here, dear 
Forde!” cried Gertrude, deaf to her 
gneers, with her hands clasped, and her somse- 
what faded gray eyes opened very wide, and gaz- 
ing at the curate with a wild surmise. ‘* You 
carely do not mean that you are thinking of leav- 
wg us?” ” 

*¢] have been nearly two years at Hawleigh, 
he answered, quietly; ‘‘longer than I intended 
t0 remain when I first came here—two very hap- 

» years; but I have awakened lately to the con- 
yiction that Hawleigh is not all the world, only 
a very pleasant corner of it, and that if I stamp- 
ed my name upon nothing larger than a country 
ish, I shall scarcely have realized the idea with 
h I entered the Church.” 

“You have been offered a church in London 
perhaps ? gasped Gertrude, dolefully. 

Diana and Blanche had seated themselves, and 
watched the little scene with a sympathetic air, 
regretful, but not “despairing. They would be 
yery sorry to lose Mr. Forde, who was tall and 
g iod-looking and gentleman-like, and had money 
of his own; but perhaps the vast ocean of cu 
rates might cast up at their feet even a more at- 
tractive specimen of that order, a man better 
adapted for picnics and small tea-drinkings and 


Mr. 


sister 8 


par 





croquet. 

‘You are going out as a missionary! 
Elizabeth, with conviction. 

They all turned to look at her, startled by the 
certainty of her tone. She had not stirred from 
her position by the hearth, but stood there con 
fronung them, calm as a statue, a curious con- 


’ cried 


trast to the distressed Gertrude, who'was wring 
ing her hands feebly, and gazing at the curate 
with a half-distracted air. 

The single lamp stood on a distant table; but 
even in the doubtful light Mr. Forde fancied that 
Elizabeth's face had grewn suddenly pale 

“You are going out as a missionary,” she re 
peated, as if she had by some subtle power of 
sympathy shared all his thoughts from the hour 
in which he briefly touched upon his views in his 
one confidential talk with her. 

“You are good at guessing,” he said. 
I am going. 

“Oh,” cried Gertrude, ‘‘it is like your apos- 
tolic nature to contemplate such self-sacrifice. 
But, oh, dear Mr. Forde, consider your health, 
and the natives.” 

“TI don’t think St. Paul ever gave much con- 
sideration to his health, or to the question of pos 
sible danger from Mr 
Forde, with his grave smile; ‘‘ and if you insist 
upon comparing me with saints and apostles, you 
would at least expect me to be as regardless of 


“Tor 


the natives,” answered 


any peril to myself as the numerous gentlemen 
who have spent the best part of their | 
Work 
Those lives may not 
as yours, Mr. Forde ' 
“Or they may have been mu: 
; : tew to 


hances of war be adverse. 


ive hi 
ives in this 


have been so precious 


h more precious 


mild the 


There are very regret me, she 

Again he stole a glance at Elizabeth. She 
stood firm as a rock, and was now not even look- 
ing his way. Her eyes were bent upon the de 
caying fire, with that customary prophetic look 
She might have been trying to read his fate 
bere. 

“ However,” he continued, *‘ the die is cast. 
I have arrived at the conviction that I am more 
wanted yonder, to dig and delve that rugged 
soil, than to idle among the delights of this flow 
er garden. And | this 
announce my determination to Mr. Luttrell 
you know if I shall find him in his study ? 
to the 


came here evening to 


Do 


“Papa has gone into the town, 
I - 
said Blanche. 

* Then I can take my chance of 
there, 


*Oh, 


read 
ing-room,” 
finding him 
said the curate, preparing to depart 
Mr. Forde, how unkind anx 
lous to run away, when this is perhaps almost 
You must stop to tea, and you 
can tell us a little about your plans— 
with a little choking noise) “ 
leave us.” 


to be so 
your last visit! 
how soon 


you really mean to 


“I will stop, with much pleasure, if you like,” 
he answered. putting down his hat, which Ger 
trude took up with a reverent air, as if it had 
been a mitre, and removed to a convenient abid 
ing-place. ‘* As to my plans, they are some 
What vague as yet. I have little to tell beyond 
the one fact that [ am going. Only I thought it 
due to Mr. Luttrell to give him the earliest in 
formation of that fact, insignificant as it may be 

** It is not insignificant,” exclaimed Gertrude. 
“ Hawleigh never had such a gain or such a loss 
&$ you will have been to it. Will it be” (with 
another little choking interval, like a strangled 
semicolon) ‘* very long before we lose you?” 

“I do not know what you would call long. 
About a month, perhaps.” — 

“Only a month—only four more blessed Sun- 
lays! Oh, Mr. Forde, that is sudden! 

“Do not suppose that I am not sorry to go,” 
said Mr. Forde. ** I am very fond of Hawleigh. 
Only that other work is a part of an old design. 
I have only been trying my strength here.” 

“Only fluttering your wings like a young 
eagle before soaring to the topmost mountain 
eaks,” exclaimed Gertrude, with a little gush of 

etry, raising her tearful eyes to the ceiling, in 

¢ midst of which burst the maid brought in the 
tray, and Miss Luttrell seated herself to per- 
tm her duties in connection therewith, not with- 

‘4 consolatory pride in the silver tea-service. 

¢ was the kind of woman to whom even in the 

ur of despair these things are never quite dust 
and ashes. 


I 





lizabeth had seated herself in an arm-chair 


ent 
vet 


She made no farther attempt to join it 


HARPER'S 


the conversation. but sat 


pe 


t while Gertrud 
ecuted the curate with questions about his 
future career, not consenting to be put off with 








vague or careless answers, but evin¢ ing an in 


| satiable thirst for exact information upon every 


} 





| 


| 











¥ the fire, on which her gaze was still gravely | judging us. 
y|J 


point. 

Searcely did Elizabeth lift her eyes from that 
mute contemplation of the fire when Mr. Forde 
carried her a cup of tea. She took it from him 
with a murmured acknowledgment, but did not 
look up at him, or give him any excuse for 
gering near her. He was obliged to go back to 
his chair by the round table at the other end of 
the room, and sit in the full glare of the lamp, 
submitting himself meekly to Gertrude’s cross 


lin- 
iin 


questioning. He bore this infliction perhaps with 
a greater patience than he might otherwise have 
shown, for the sake of that quiet figure by the 
hearth. Against his better judgment, even al- 
though the plan of his life was fixed irrevocably, 
and Elizabeth Luttrell’s image excluded from it, 
there was yet a pensive sweetness in her presence 
—her silent presence 
her. 

** What does it matter, if the pleasure is a fool 
ish one?” he thought: ** it must 
brief.” 

He staid about an hour, sipping orange pekoe, 
and talking somewhat reluctantly of his 
and views, fur he was a man who deemed that in 
He tried to turn 
the thread of talk another way, but Gertrude 
would not be put off. 

** Oh, let us talk cf you and your future, dear 
Mr. Forde,” she exclaimed, with her accustomed 
air of pious rapture. ‘* It will be such a comfort 
when you are gone to be able to think of you, and 
follow your footsteps on the map.” 

The clock struck the half hour after nine, and 
Mr. Luttrell had not yet appeared, so the curate 
rose to depart, and went across to the hearth-rug 
to bid Elizabeth good-night. 

** You had better say 
time,” said Diana. 
far between that I dare say Lizzie will have gone 
away before we see you again.” 


the sense of being near 
needs be so 


ho} es 


these things silence is golden 


good-by at the same 


** Your visits are so few and 


**Gone away !” 

**Yes; she is going to tewn in a fortnight, to 
stay with Aunt Chevenix.” 

** Indeed.” This in a disappointed tone; yet 
it could matter so little to him whither she went, 
when 
gether from Hawleigh. 
Aunt Chevenix in the abstract, and it 


agreeable to him to hear that the 


himself alto- 
Only he disapproved of 


was dis 


he was about to disconnect 


woman he had 
admired, and at times even believed in, was about 
to be subject to her influence. 

** I believe you are half a Puritan at heart, Mr 
Forde,” said Diana, ‘‘ and that you look upon all 
fashionable pleasures as criminal. I could read it 
in your face one day when auntie was holding 
forth upon her delectable land in the regions of 
Eaton Square 

‘I have no passion for 


admit,” answered the cu 


your sister Elizabeth will pass safe hrougnh that 
and every other ordeal If good wishes could in 
sure her safety, mine are earnest enough to count 


for something 
He shook hands with Elizabeth as he said tl 
The hand she gave him was very cold, and he 


fancied even that it trembled a little as his strong 


fingers closed on it Then followed Gertrud 

effusive farewells He would come to see them 
oftener, would he not, now that his hours among 
them were numbered? Diana and Blanche were 


also effusive, but in a milder having al 


ready been culating upon 





uy possible attri 
In so dull a life as theirs 


a parting Was & not un 


butes of a new curate 


even the agony of such 


pleasing distraction, like that absce 
from Austrian 
amusement in her de 

While 
lengthily drawn out, Elizabeth slipped 
from the room Mr. Forde heard the flutter of 
her dress, and looked round for a moment, to 


sin the cheek 


which archduchess derived 


an 
lining years 
ing i 


these farewells were being somewhat 





discover that her place was vs Liow empt 
did the room seem to him wi her! 
He dragged himself away from the reluctant 
lal 3 


Gertrude at last, and felt not a little 
when he found himself in the open air, 
windy sky 
clouds scudding across her silver face, the night 
among the laurels on the leafy bank 
that shadowed the almost empty flower border, 
where a fringe of daffodils showed pale in the 
moonlight. Mr. Forde walked slowly toward the 
gate, over the lawn on which he had condescend 
ed to feolish games of croquet, in the summers 
that were gone, thinking of Elizabeth and her 
curious apathetic silence, and the almost death 
like coldness of the hand that had touched his 

** She is the strangest girl,” he said to himself, 
** and there are moments when I am half tempt 
ed to think—” 

He did not finish the thought even to himself, 
for looking up suddenly , he beheld a figure stand 
ing before him, on the edge of the lawn, a wom 
an’s figure, with a shawl of fleecy whiteness, fold 
ed Arab-wise, and surrounding it almost from 
head to feet. Yet even thus muffled he knew the 
figure by its bearing; a loftier air than is com- 
mon to modern young -lady-hood 
nearer akin to the wild untutored grace of an In 
dian princess. 

** Elizabeth !” 

“Yes, Mr. Forde. I have come out here to 
ask you if it is trne—if you do really intend to 
fling away your life like that ?” 

** There is no question of my flinging away my 
life,” he answered, quietly, yet strangely moved 
by her presence, by the smothered passion in her 
tone. ‘*I shall be as much in the hands of God 
yonder as I am here.” 

** Of course,” she answered, in her reckless 
way, ‘* God is with us every where, watching and 
But He suffers human sacrifices, 
even in our day, It may be in the scheme of 


releved 
under a 


the moon shining fitfully, with swift 


winds sighi: 





something 
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i it you 1 be eaten, or scalped, 
or tomahawked, or burned 


alive by savages.’ 
** Be sure that if it is, the ; 
** Oh, that is 
trine: almost as bad as a ‘I 
| 


ado not leave 


thing will hay 
Calyinistic 
irk’s But if 
England you can not fall into the 
hands of those dreadful savages 

** And perhaps remain at h 
a railway a 





your horrible 


ye to be kille 
I hardly 
and if I felt I 


them, there would be 


ident, or die of small-pox 
think the savages would be worse 
had done any go rd 
a kind of glory in 
the stir 

ery 
said 


or le! 


among 


my death which take 


might 
g out of its physical pain 





ie patl “ads but to the grave,’ 


** Don't go, Mr 


re are heathens enough to convert 


1 of gh 
Elizabeth, gloomily. 





my vocation calls me yon 


der ? 


other day, and ¢ 
foreign service 
. B " 
selieve 


ness wit! 


I have consi 
more delberath 
And I am quite cony 
that direction.’ 

\ delusion! y um wi ild be 
more England, Your countryman, 
kLdward Irving, had once that fancy, I 


fa missionary s 


me, no lered this busi 


m than is usual to me 


need that my duty lies in 


greater and 
useful in 


remem 


th rhe af tre ,tor 


ol g Wo reaize it 
* Better for himself, perhaps, if he had achieved 


that early aim than to be a world's wonder for 


a few brief years, and die disappointed at last 
** Don't go, Mr. Forde!” clasping her hands, 
and looking up at him piteously with her lovely 


ditferent from the seraphic gaze of po 
vied orbs **] wish to Heaven I 


, or knew how to plead and argu 








as some people do 
You are only too eloquent your word £0 
to my heart For God's sake, say no mort 
Yes, yes, I will s much more; if I can 
tou you, il m W is Can penetrate y r ¢ 
stinate heart, you shall 1 g I pleading 
t Hawleigh, and all the people w ] ' 
who have drawn their very faith and hope from 
you, as if il were a fountain of righteous 
ness. I have a presentiment that if you go abroad 
it will be to perish; to lose your life for a vai 
dream Stay here, and teach us to be g 
We were half of us pagans till you came to us 
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MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 

Ir is the rule in China that pe ft 
same clan name shall n ! mart lt 
prohibition (for it amounts t ut) exter ¢ 
to remote cousins, but oT prevet the 
riage ot uSsINS in the first and her degrees in 
case the im name be the me I ex} ! 
the matter more learly, we will suppose that a 
man, whose clan name is ‘Tang, has four chil 
lren—two sons and two daughters—all having 
male and female off ing Lhe ildren of the 
daughters may intermarry, but those of the s 
may not the sons childrer ever, are not 
debarred from marrying into their aunts fam 
111e8 


One or two odd cus 


toms Mma 


alluded to 


before birth that is to Say m 
their unborn children on the 
turnit it to be of opposite sex 











id chance 





cially the case if her promised husbs 
to be an only child. 

Theoretically, no can take 
during the time of m purning for the death of an 
emperor; but as the full term of mourning 1s 
twenty-seven months, this would be bighly im- 
convenient, so the restriction 1s pract! 
fined to the first hundred days after his majesty s 


; } 


,] 
marnage piace 
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decease ; and even this is probably very 


.- 


Aiba 





die before the marriage can be completed, it 
now and then happens that the affianced bride 
will leave her own relatives and go to his par 


ents’ house, and there become one of the family 
as much as she would have done if the marriage 
had actually taken place This is more espe 


ved except by officials and ; 
e capital and its immediate neighborhood 
Widows hardly treated in the Ce 
lestial Empire in the event of their desiring to 
marry 


look 


tion in the social scale 


are rather 
again, for such marriages are decidedly 
1 down upon posi 
will allow one of its mem 
to enter into such a contract. Among the 
poorer however, a 





, and no family of any 


bers 
classes of the community. 


man occasionally marries a widow, because it is 


a more economical course to pursue, Various 
disabilities attach to a widow in the matter of 
ce me al for exam] le, on a se ond mar 

riage she is only allowed to use a common, small 
sedan-chair, carned | two men, instead of the 
more roomy and gorgeous conveyance ordinarily 


empl yed 
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matter of divorce, which is of rath 


er 
rare occurrence, all is in the husband's favor. 
If he be so minded, he can get rid of his wife for 


reasons which seem absurd to us 


As 


far as we are aware, 1 legal process is neces 


and the outraged and discontented hus 
band gives his wife what may be called a bill of 
divorcement, which in this 


his 


, Who are 


is a document 
seal in the presence of 


case 
ed with private 
witnesses ofter 


tives 


1 the woman's own rela 
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Not long eince, at 4 priva entertainment, Bret 
Hart told the fo wing story: A teameter wer 
cour g a girl wi vas a member of a church, and 
Ww r er company, being on his very best behav- 
r,! was ca 1] not to use any language which 
would shock the exceedingly proper ears of his sw ns 
heart. But one day driving up a hill he buret forth 


in moet objurgative style to his animals, never dream- 
ing that the object of his affection was standing by 
the road-side listening to his profanity. But when 
she opened upon him the batteries of reproof he 


knew ehe wae there. But he held his ground “Do 
you « that swearing?” asked he. “ If 1 do, I 
jon't know what you'd eay if you hea at fellow 
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GRAND CANON OF THE YELLOW STONE RIVER. 
THE HEART OF THE CONTINENT.—[See Page 274 
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THE HEART OF THE CONTINENT. 
THE HOT SPRINGS AND GEYSERS O} 
rHE YELLOW STONE REGION. 

By R. W. RAYMOND. 


W wat wonderful things this continental coun 


try of ours yet hides, undiscovered of man—that 
is to say, of light-complexioned man—in its deep 
cafions or forests primeval, it would be difficult 
to imagine. Doubtless the list is not yet com 
plete, if we may judge from the rapidity with 
which it is still lengthening The great Salt | 


Lake, the basaltic cafions of the Columbia and 





its tributaries, the dark abysmal gorges of the 
Colorado, the sublime heights and lovely cas 
cades of the Yosemite, the snowy volcanoes of 
the far Northwest, whose fiery hearts are 
sheathed in glacier mail—all these 

the category of wonders but recen 

known, and even yet not grown sti 





enthusiasm of men. Every thing ( 
grand in nature has unworn attraction for him 








who k upon it for the first time with his 
own eyes, but the public wearnes in time of 
mere descriptions of such objects. Few of us 
care to hear of other people’s thoughts about 
Niagara or the Mammoth Cave. In literature, 
it least, nature does grow old. 3ut the scenes | 
we have mentioned are still as new to readers 
as to travelers. Many of them a unique, 
Yet, even with this catal wue, the measure of 
our uniguities was not full Within the last 
few months the explorations of several parties 
have made known the marvels of a hitherto un 
trodden region, unsurpassed in ma respects 
by any other of equal extent in this country or 








the world. I refer to the great central wate 
shed of the continent—the highest part of the 
Rocky Mountains, isolated peaks excepted 
whence flow to either sea the waters of the 
Snake and Columbia system on the west, and 
of the Yellow Stone and Missouri system on | 
the east. I might almost add the Green and 
Colorado system, which rises not very far from 
the same neighborhood. 

rhe streams which unite to form the Missouri 
flow from this elevated mountain country nortl 
ward through nearly parallel valleys. They are 


(beginning on the west) the Jefferson, Madison, 











and Gallatin, so named by the adventurous pio 
neers Lewis and CLARKE, after three eminent 
statesmen of their day. Still further east, and 
parallel with these, runs the Yellow Stone 
With true patriotism th American streams 
decline to enter British territory: the Missouri 
makes an abrupt turn to the east, and subse 
quently southward, and the Yellow Stone fol 
lows its example, until, on the bor ler of Da 
kota, the two unite, and flow onward to the 
Mississippi. It is on that part of the Yellow 
stone an r the 1 ranch of tl Mis 
souri where their course is northward that the 
most striking scenery is to be found. About 
the upper waters of these streams the ro¢ ks are 
of voicanic origin (lava, et or of secondary 
voleanie origin (tufa, ash, obsidian-conglomer- 
ate, etc Ihe surface is every where covered 
with the siliceous and other vosits of hot 
springs, and active springs of this character ox 
cur throughout an area of at least a thousand | 
square miles, upon a scale, is to I mbetr and 
size, unequaled, so far as I know, in the world 
Before attempting to describe these more close 
lv it mav be well to outline the general features 


of travel in this region | 

Although the Yellow Stone Lake 
of the hot sp 
are cut off from 


and the gey- 


sers, with many 


ings, are in Wyoming 


Territory, they that 


access on 


side by the impassable (or, at least, unpassed ) 
Wind River ranges. ‘To get at them you must 
go round by Montana. ‘The shortest route fora 


party equipped for the journey is to follow the 
Montana stage-road northward from ( 
town in Utah, on the Central Pacific Railroad, 
and at the head of Salt Lake 
Bridge, on the Snake River, in Eastern Idaho. 
The traveler not prepared for camp life must 
continue in the after about four 
days and nights of this unaccustomed luxury, he 
arrives at Virginia City, the capital of Montana, 
where he can get an outfit, and form a party for 
the mountain trip. Or he may go to Bozeman, 
in the Gallatin Valley, and enter the mountains 
from that point, via the Yellow Stone Cafion. But 
the shorter route to which I have alluded leaves 


orinne (a 


as far as ‘Taylor's 


stage until, 


all trodden ways at Taylor’s Bridge, and follows 
the north fork of the Snake to its head at Hen- 
ry's Lake, which is separated by a short and easy 
pass from the great Madison basin, above which, 
at a distance of about thirty miles, 
groups. 

The comfortable ranch of Gilman Sawtelle, at 
Henry's Lake, is the last habitation on this route, 
and that of the Boteler brothers, on the Yellow 
Stone, 1s the outpost of civilization on the Boze 
man route. 

I'he necessary outfit for the journey includes 
saddle and pack animals, arms, and provisions. 
The last item is convenient rather than essential, 
since most of the country traversed abounds in 
game. ‘The mountain bison is rarely seen; bears 
frequent the service-berry thickets and the ra- 


vines, where, under fallen logs or boulders, grubs 


are the geyser 


and insects hide ; 
the grassy uplands and valley benches ; 
elk, and deer haunt the forest. glades, and tram 
ple the edges of the water-courses; the prairie 
wolf, or coyote, and his larger cousin, the mount- 
ain wolf, howl plaintively o’ nights; the tena- 
cious and belligerent badger honey-combs the 
ground with his excavations; and the redoubta 
ble polecat, Ishmael of the wilderness, roams in 
conscious security, unmolested of man or beast. 
In the sedges cranes croon and swans trumpet ; 
high-flying wild-geese and low-flying ducks make 
swift processions hither and thither ; innumerable 
grouse strut and rustle in the hill-side coverts, 
and snowy pelicans sail upon the blue lakes, 


troops of antelope course over 


moose, 
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while above them wheel the gulls, and below 
them the spotted trout jostle each other in the 
water. But it takes time to hunt, and game is 
not always complaisant enough to cross the trail 
and wait to be shot. Again, while of course a 
fellow always hits, the hit beast or bird has a 
woaderful way of escaping, nevertheless ; on 
the whole, it is well to have bacon, beans, and 
flour for emergencies. 

One must pay a decent regard to the customs 


80, 


of the country, one of which is occasional In 
rhe principal danger is that of being 
‘* set afoot” by the stealing or stampeding of the 
stock. ‘This can be better avoided by a small 
party than a large one. Half a dozen, which 
was our number, is about right. ‘The horses 
can be picketed close by, the fire put out after 
dark, and one man left on guard to watch against 
interlopers, and to see that the animals do not 
themselves in their lariats, or wind 
themselves up around trees and bushes so as to 
lose their night’s meal, which is essential to 
their vigor next day. 

The path alternates from barren plains to 
grassy meadows and dense forests, the latter 
being mostly composed of small pines, rooted 
weakly in a very shallow soil, and frequently 
devastated by fires and winds. Fallen timber 
constitutes the principal obstacle to progress. 


dians. 


entangle 


‘Twenty miles a day is a good average traveling, 
when the pack animals are heavily loaded. The 
packs, like Asop’s famous sack of bread, grow 
lighter of and ammunition as the 
journey advances; but the weight is sure to be 


prov isions 


made up with specimens of curious rocks, and the 
burden of blankets and buffalo-robes, required 
for out-door sleeping in the frosty nights, re- 
mains undiminished. August is the best month 
for the trip, though the nights are cold, and the 
afternoons occasionally hazy. If you try it ear- 
lier you will repent sincerely, being pricked to 
the heart by mosquitoes, and stung with multi- 
tudinous remorse in the shape of black-flies. 

A word to the be sure that some- 
body in the party knows the ‘‘ diamond hitch,” 
that trick of ‘‘sinching,” looping, 
settling, bracing, hauling, belaying, knotting, 
and what-notting, by which the well-balanced 
pack is made a part of the very anatomy of the 
** buck 
ing,” rolling, rubbing, climbing up hill, sliding 
down hill, or going through the eye of a needle. 
rhis latter trick is not peculiar to camels: every 
pack-horse, at a certain stage of his education, 
is smart enough and silly enough to try it. It 
consists in selecting two trees not far 
apart to the passage of the 
packs, and going through whether or no. This 
is the crucial test of the diamond hitch. If it 
is the genuine without a flaw, the 
trees may come down, but the pack will not. 
After a shallow-minded philosopher of a pack 
horse has been smartly rapped across the flanks 
once or twice by a falling stem, he learns wisdom, 
and tries the size of a doubtful gap beforehand 
as cautiously as a cat. 

1 ascending either of the rivers referred to, 
upon the banks of which hot springs abound, we 
are made aware of them, miles below, by the 
temperature of the water. This is not strikingly 
warm, unless opportunity offers to compare it 
with that of a mountain spring, when the differ- 
ence is plain enough—like that of ordinary Cro 
ton and ice In the early morning the 
Madison River, twenty or thirty miles below the 
geysers, is covered with clouds of vapor, and in 
the bed of the stream grow masses of confervoid 
vegetation, which, I presume, is due to the warm 
water, since I noticed it under no other circum- 


unwise : 


mysterious 


subjacent beast, not to be separated by 


quite 


enough permit 


diamond 


water 


stances. 

The term Geyser is of Icelandic origin, and 
Noth- 
ing ought to be called a geyser, therefore, which 
is not a ‘* buster,” 


signifies a spring bursting out with power. 


The so-called geysers of 
California are merely boiling springs, and do not 
deserve their ambitious title, though they do 
very well as a hot-watering-place for tourists. 
Chemically, they are curious, by reason of the 
variety of their contents; but in power, size, or 
number they can not be compared with the hot 
springs of the Madison.and Yellow Stone—to 
say nothing of the real and only genuine article 
of geysers. These hot springs usually contain 
silica and silicates in solution, though a respecta 
ble minority of them are alkaline, sulphureted, 
and even slightly chalybeate. Among these sev 
eral, which are not too far from the settlements, 
are resorted to by the frontier population, and 
have performed, it is said, some wonderful cures 
of rheumatism, scorbutic diseases, etc. Possibly 
the climate, and a cleanly and temperate life, 
have as much to do with such cases as any chem- 
ical constituents of the waters. 

The siliceous springs are characterized by the 
abundant and beautiful accretionary deposits 
with which they are surrounded. The emerging 
waters, relieved from pressure, and parting with 
their heat, are no longer able to retain even their 
minute percentage of siliceous matters in solu 
tion, and precipitate them upon the surface over 
which they flow. This deposit is most likely to 
occur at a certain distance from the central ori 
fice; and the “ sinter” is not subject to re-solu- 
tion. Hence a sort of wall frequently grows up 
around the spring, building a reservoir. I have 
seen a curious instance of this on the shore of 
the Yellow Stone Lake, where a hot spring 
breaks through the bottom under the cold water. 
About three feet from the centre of the spring 
the mingling of the two waters seems to have 
produced the requisite reduction in temperature 
for the siliceous precipitate; and accordingly a 
wall has been built on this circle, and has grad- 
ually grown by accretion, rising through the 
cold water, until now the hot spring, completely 
protected, has a level several inches above that 
of the lake, and spills its steaming contents over 
the edge quite at its ease. 

Sometimes these accumulations of ‘‘ sinter” 
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are enormous in amount. Many miles of the 
surface of the country are covered with this ma- 
terial, even where the springs from which it is- 
sued are choked, and long since obliterated. 
Sometimes it forms mounds several hundred feet 
in height. This is splendidly illustrated by the 
boiling springs of Gardiner’s River, perhaps the 
largest and in some respects the most remarka- 
ble yet discovered. They were visited by the 
party of Surveyor-General WasuBuRNE in 1870, 
and by Dr. Haypen in 1871. 

Gardiner’s River is a tributary of the Yellow 
Stone, entering it from the southwest at about 
33° 40° west longitude, and 45° north latitude. 
Some four miles from the junction are the great 
boiling springs. Here the water, by the process 
already described, has built up a huge pile of nat- 
ural architecture, which betrays in its success- 
ive terraces of white hard sinter the gradual 
character of its formation. It is more than two 
hundred feet high and a mile in extent. One 
of Haypen’s party compares it, not inaptly, to a 
vast frozen cascade. On each terrace are nu- 
merous hot springs, from which the water flows 
into beautiful semicircular basins with scalloped 
edges. Possibly some phenomenon like this sug- 
gested to ancient sculptors their finest designs for 
carving fountains and reservoirs, such as every 
traveler in Italy will well remember. The color 
of these siliceous deposits is mainly pure white, 
tinged here and there with pink and orange. 
The largest springs are at the top of this white 
mountain, whither they have climbed as the 
building grew —all the minor outflows lower 
down representing doubtless their loss of power 
by the way. Dense clouds of steam continually 
arise from them, the water being at boiling point 
(in this altitude perhaps 200° Fahrenheit). At 
times, when the wind wafts the vapor aside, a 
glimpse of clear blue water can be gained. Some 
vents emit hot steam or air only; in some there 
is a considerable spirting of water. Through 
the former the sound of boiling far below can be 
heard. 

In order that a boiling spring shall become a 
true geyser several conditions are necessary. 
The spring, in building up for itself a mound of 
precipitated mineral, must preserve in the centre 
a vertical tube of sufficient regularity and height 
to give a certain pressure of confined water col- 
umn. ‘This being secured in the course of time, 
and the means of accumulating temperature be- 
ing adequate, the peculiar intermittent geyser 
action is inevitable. We owe to Bunsen, the 
great German chemist, the true theory of this 
process. It is not necessarily due to accumula- 
tions of steam in subterranean spaces, nor to the 
explosiveness of water long boiled, though these 
causes may assist. The geyser tube itself is suf- 
ficient to account for the principal observed phe- 
nomena. Just before an eruption the water ev 
ery where in this tube is below boiling tempera- 
ture—t.e., at any given point the water lacks 
something of the heat necessary to generate 
steam at that point, under the pressure of the 
column of water above it; but at a point say 
forty feet below the surface, the temperature of 
the water may be such as would more than make 
it boil at thirty feet from the surface, the added 
ten feet of water column being all that now pre- 
vents it from boiling. If by any means the 
whole column of water in the tube could be lift- 
ed bodily, and a sufficient portion spilled over 
at the top, the remainder might be brought into 
such a position that a great part of it would be 
able to boil—that is, make steam—and a sudden 
eruption of steam and water would take place. 
This is exactly what occurs in nature. Steam 
is generated in the under-ground channels lead- 
ing to the geyser tube, and forces its way into 
the tube, where it first lifts the water column, 
and then, if the hoist was not enough to start 
the grand eruption, collapses by condensing in 
contact with the relatively cooler water of the 
tube. Each of these collapses makes a detona- 
tion, and the geyser presents to the observer the 
appearance of a series of jumps, accompanied 
by the sound of subterranean explosions. Tyn 
DALL Calls them ‘‘abortive eruptions.” By-and- 
by, however, a larger one than ordinary lifts the 
water column so far (say six or eight feet) that 
a part of it boils at once. This aids the upward 
movement, and accelerates and augments the 
relief from pressure, until, with a roar like that 
of an ascending rocket, the whole contents of 
the tube are ejected in the form of water and 
steam. The process now continues till all the 
sufficiently hot water stored in the conduits or 
reservoirs around the geyser has been ejected. 
Then the geyser becomes quiet until the former 
condition has been established again. 

The principal geysers of the Madison are situ- 
ated near its source, where it bears the name of 
the Fire Hole River. There are two groups of 
them, ten miles apart, the upper one of which, 
containing the largest geysers, occupies a basin 
about five square miles in area, and surrounded 
by forest-covered hills. In this basin, and along 
the Fire Hole River all the way to the lower 
group, are innumerable boiling springs, many of 
which may be geysers, besides those which have 
already been observed in action. Among the 
largest known geysers are those which were 
named by WasHBuRNe’s party—the Giant, the 
Giantess, the Bee-hive, Old Faithful, the Grot- 
to, the Castle, and the Fan. Each of these has 
its own peculiar character ; the Giantess and the 
Bee-hive give the highest streams, the latter 
having thrown its single jet 219 feet, and the 
former its side jets 250 feet into the air. Our 
party was not fortunate enough to see either in 
action. But Old Faithful may be relied upon to 
** go off” every hour or two, and project against 
the blue sky a column sometimes attaining the 
height of 200 feet. One edge, toward the wind, 
is well defined ; on the other side the white steam 
drifts away to leeward, giving to the whole the 
appearance of a vast snowy plume. The Giant 
roars when he has a mind, and was good enough 
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to do so just after we arrived in the valley. 
‘Through his five-feot throat he blew a huge col- 
umn of water and steam a hundred feet oblique- 
ly upward, and kept up this astonishing perform- 
ance for three hours without stopping, though 
not without occasional temporary relaxations of 
force. 

Many of the geysers have built up for them- 
selves, in addition to their large sloping mounds 
and terraced reservoirs, more confined cones or 
craters. ‘That of the Bee-hive, as indicated by 
its name, is nearly hemispherical in form, with 
the opening in the top. ‘That of the Giant looks 
more like the hollow stump of a great tree. The 
Grotto has covered itself with an irregular edi- 
fice of white sinter, through several holes in the 
roof of which it spouts its streams. The Castle 
gives the best illustration of this structure so far 
as size is concerned. It is situated on the sum- 
mit of « gently sloping mound of hard white sin- 
ter, above which the crater rises about twenty 
feet, looking like the ruins of a bombarded fort. 
It is about fifty feet in its longest diameter. The 
surface incrustations assume varied and beauti- 
ful forms, sometimes resembling, to use a home- 
ly figure, a petrified cauliflower. It is frequent- 
ly so hard as to strike fire with steel. The Castle 
is reported to throw water from a three-foot ori- 
fice, at intervals of two or three hours, to the 
height of fifty feet, but we camped some eight- 
een hours beside it without being favored with 
an eruption. On the other hand, we found sey- 
eral geysers active which had not been mentioned 
by previous parties. 

It is impossible even to outline in this article 
the many interesting features of these great nat 
ural curiosities; but I must mention in conclu 
sion the numerous and lovely cisterns, which ap- 
pear to be similar to the tranquil /aug of Iceland. 
TYNDALL speaks of these as follows, and the de- 
scription applies closely to the present case: ‘*‘ A 
moment's reflection will suggest to us that there 
must be a limit to the operations of the geyser. 
When the tube has reached such an altitude that 
the water in the depths below, owing to the in- 
creased pressure, can not attain its boiling-point, 
the eruptions of necessity cease. The spring, 
however, continues to deposit its silica, and oft- 
en forms a /aug, or cistern. Some of those in 
Iceland are forty feet deep. Their beauty, ac- 
cording to Bunsen, is indescribable ; the 
surface curls a light vapor, the water is of the 
purest azure, and tints with its lovely hue the 
fantastic incrustations on the cistern walls; 
while at the bottom is often seen the mouth 
of the once mighty geyser. There are in Ice- 
land vast but now extinct geyser operations. 
Mounds are observed shafts are filled 
with rubbish, the water having forced a passage 
underneath, and retired to other 
tion. We have, in fact, the geyser in its youth, 
manhood, old age, and death here presented to 
us. In its youth, as a simple thermal spring; 
in its manhood, as the eruptive column; in its 
old age, as the tranquil! /aug; while its death is 
recorded by the ruined shaft and mound, which 


over 


whose 


scenes of ac- 


testify the fact of its once active existence.” 

Beneath the turquois- blue water in one of 
these pearly cavern reservoirs I saw the shin 
ing bones of an extinct buffalo. Poor fellow, he 
had got more geyser than was good for him: and 
lest the reader should suffer a similar fate (drown- 
ed in the warm tide of my enthusiastic recolle 
tions), I peremptorily choke the spring. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

At the last annual meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, Mr. Faye gave an account 
of the proceedings of the commission for ob- 
serving the transit of Venus, of which he is 
president. We make the following extracts 
from his address 

**Your commission has called to its sessions 
all the savants who have offered their co opera 
tion, to learn their views, and discuss with them 
the most delicate points. It is thus that Messrs 
Wor and ANDRE, who have presented to you 
an interesting memoir on the optical conditions 
of the observation of this phenomenon, Mr. Ra 
YET, who has made himself known by an astro- 
nomical expedition to Cochin China, Mr. Jans- 
SEN, whose spectroscopic discoveries are appre 
ciated by the Academy, and many others well 
known as mechanicians avd experimentalists, 
have been frequently called upon and consulted, 
either together or separately. 

“T can not show the co-operation so fully 
granted by the Dépot of the Navy and its learn- 
ed director, Admiral JURIEN, without at least ex- 
pressing the hope which the commission has en- 
tertained of obtaining from the Minister of the 
Navy a more complete co-operation, which will 
give our enterprise a development worthy of the 
Academy, and of the part which France took 
twice during the last century, under similar cir- 
cumstances, on the occasion of the transits of 
Venus in 1761 and 1769. It is with this hope 
that we have calculated and combined every 
thing. Our southern expeditions, confided to 
our learned officers, provided with the instru- 
ments which we shall have constructed, and 
with all the resources we shall be able to collect, 
will find at the island of Reunion on the one 
hand, and at the port of Sydney on the other, 
the outtits which your commission will dispatch 
thither in advance, and will be thence transport- 
ed to their destinations amply provided with 
every convenience, and with a supply of skilled 
workmen from the fleet. Our astronomers, con- 
veyed by packet to China and Japan, will also 
receive from the navy the aid and protection 
necessary to assure their establishment near Pe- 
kin and Yokohama. 

‘* The necessary instruments have already been 
ordered, and are in course of construction; 4 
yood portion of them will be finished this year, 
and the remainder will be ready by the com- 
mencement of next year. We are now taking 
measures to enable our observers to familiarize 
themselves, far in advance, with the phenomena 
which they are to study. Itis true that we have 
to count our days, but we hope te be ready by 
the moment we have fixed for the departure of 
our four expeditions; and if the Minister of the 
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of our beautiful Central Park was the formation 
of a grand Zoological Garden, which, like all 
American institutions, was to cast in the shade 
every thing of the kind ever attempted in the 
effete Old World rhe collection was to surpass 
every one ever made since old Noan went afloat 
with his wonderful menagerie. Every climate 
under the sun was to be made tributary, and the 
New York Zoological Garden was to be the ad- 
miration of the world and the nder of the 
nineteenth century 

Although it has not yet attained these col sal 
proportion und t ill kn it 
deal of good-hum ) ri \m in ; 
which only an Ei hman | tal earnest 

the zool Lad iurtment of ¢ 11 | 
by no mean l in | 
coming in with a teadin 3 WwW ] mise 
for its futu I is for several years pr la 
ery attra ( l ot im it am ment 
boys and girl no less to t children 
ff a larger growth’ who have happily not « 
frown the heal tastes and simple feelin ot 
their eat n As tl rtment increases 
it is to be hoped that the ground | be laid t 
with as much urd the if f th l 
creatures and their human vi ) is is sh nin 
the celebrated ‘Thiergarten of Berlin Phere 
space occu | zoological llecti is per 
haps larger than our Park can afford ti 
terfering with other obje [he beasts 
are not only eparate | according t ‘ but 


the groups of cage irtistical ais] d and 








divided from each ot! by tre l 

vices of landscay f t > i 
constantly ning upon ! ind pleasant 
surprise This arra i " ery ble 
in another way, by prev e fri ful and 
sit kening odo caused | th se pen fa 
large number of wild animal Hund und 
perhaps thousands, of pers are prevented from 
visiting the zoological utment of Central 
Park for this reason ai e The animal may 
have air enough for thei 1 comfo it not 
for that of their visito We | e that Pr 

fessor WarerHouse LLAWKINS, in the em 
ployment of the Park Commissionei pertected 
& comprehensive pl wm for | iving out the ground 
of a magnificent zo rden in the Park 
and that his scheme was frustrated by some of 
the agents of the ** Ring Whatever may have 
been the objections, if any existed, to the pre 























AND CAT. 


fessor’s plan in detail, there can be no question 
as to the propriety and feasibility of the general 
idea of such a garden, or that it will some day 


be carried into effect 

Many of our little readers have no d 
ed the celebra Jardin des Plante 
which suffered so severely during 
of that capital, and the no less celebrated Zoolog 
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MONKEYS ON 
ical Gardens of London; and those of them 
ho have also seen the collection in Central 
Park can realize how much remains to be done 
in the latter before we can brag much over our 
friends and rivals across the ocean But where 


there is so much to be enjoyed already, they can 
afford to watch without impatience the increase 
which 


es on so steadily year by yea 





\ TAME 


SEAL. 


native haunt "A Be ond tiger, for example 

an African lion, or an American panther, may 
present a less majestic appearance lounging in a 
cage than when it ranged the jungle, the desert, 

rHE SLACK ROPE 

or the forest wilds, but, for a near view, most 
people prefer them in captivity And yet one 
can scarcely help pitying the noble beasts. How 
Suggestive are their movements of the irksome 
ness of their captivity ! lhe very limbs seem 
to remember the freedom of their desert lift 
What lofty disdain is in their eyes as they look 
on a crowd of curious spectators One really 


"i i ii | 


BRUIN 


rAKING 





HY ENAS. 








feels as if in the presence of a suy t i 

when some lordly lion pauses in his restless 
round 1 turns his gaze full upon one, and but 
for the interests of science one might Ww re- 
morseful over his unhappy fate A visit to the 
monkeys’ cages is a speedy eans of curing such 


sentimentalism eatures they are, 


What droll « 








and yet how st: and solemn! With what 
amusing gravity they play all manner of fantastic 
tricks on each other! Or ometimes is inclined 
to wonder how they can help laughing themselves 
at their owt tics But all their drollery is in 
their moti a e is a species of hyena that 














laugl bu i disagreeable, hysterical manner 

not at alls of an amiable temper. Bears 
as di s monkeys when in good spir 

‘ is very amusing to wat h them at play 

An illustration on this page shows the expedient 

pte a ir to get a complete ba ne hot 

mmer « His keey had served him with 

ub of cold water Bruin tried to get into it, 

it proved to be t mall for the huge creat- 

nd at last, in order enjoy the bath thor- 

gl e turned ! ind Jet hi mself fall back 

i he tub. When satisfied with the plunge, 

he ed his paws into the water, and then, 

I back inst e pole in his den, 

ed fis tat lk a great cat One of the 

most docile of anin capable of learning many 

musing tricks, is the seal It soon learns to 

| $s master, and to show affection for him 
m in the fasl f an intelligent dog 

f) t ivs performing seals have come into 

\ e under s les, among which the 

lkir fish” is known. These clever 

! been t ht to perform sundry in- 

genious feats, requ ng not only an intelligent 


mind to comprehend, but an activity of body to 





recut } ! incompatible with the con- 
format of the mal They will bark at the 
} word of command, their phocine tongue being 
very freely tr | into the language of any 
country in which they may happen to be; they 
will rotate in their water-tub with singular ve- 
locity ; they will offer to kiss any one who is not 

| afraid of their large wet hairy mouth; and, in 
| fine, will go through many similar performances 
with great skill and seeming enjoyment of the 
attention paid to them by their visitors ; for they 
are wonderfully fond of admiration, these seals, 
and although very shy to those with whom they 
are unacquainted, are ghly appreciative of 
the kind words and caresses which fall to 
their lot while they are going through their 


ks 


tric 
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SKETCHES ON THE RIVER AMAZON. 
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KOKOHAMAS INDIANS FLOATING DOWN STREAM ON A “BALSA,” OR RAFI 














herds of wild pigs, armies of humming-birds, and 
legions of azure, crimson, and golden butterflies ; 


where the rivers abound with mighty fish, of four 
or five hundred pounds weight, with delicious 
turtle, and with an immense mammal of the wal- 
rus type, wrongly termed the sea-cow ; and where 
such exotic luxuries as cacao, sarsaparilla, cot- 
ton, indigo, vanilla, cinnamon, and India rubber 
grow absolutely wild. There are some draw 

icks to these delights. One of the chief of 
these is the presence of mosquitoes. An Irish 


the first time, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Gracious good- 
and is that a mosquito?” She 
far wrong, for the mosquito is a very elephant in 
the importance it Jaguars, allig 
and big snakes are nothing to it. 

Che engravings do not need any special ex 
planation. 
in the 


lady, landing in Calcutta for 
seeing an ele] hant, 
ness was not so 


assumes. ators, 


There are numerous tribes of Indians 
gion of the Upper Amazon, differing 
greatly from each other in disposition, Some 
up to the South American 
thers are savage, but friendly toward 
while a third variety hate the whites, 


are quite civilized 
standard), 


white men, 


kill them when they can, and are addicted to 
eating human flesh. The Indians in our first 
picture are of the tribe called Pirros, and belong 
to the second category. We can conceive the 


untutored darkie 
anic shock, from recollecting our own 
juvenile sensations in days In the oth 
icture the balsa, or raft, is manned by Ko- 
kohamas Indians. In the distance appears the 
Peruvian steamer Jambo, American built. 


amazement of these on receiv- 
ing a galy 


gone by. 


MEASURING TREE HEIGHTS. 


In his tale of Monsieur Violet Captain Marry- 


at tells us, as an instance of the great aptitude 
for applying simple rules possessed by the Sho 
shonee Indians, oh when they desired to meas- 
ure the height of a tree at any time when its 
shadow was cast on the ground, they used to 
place stick of a given length into the ground, 
ind then, calculating the difference between the 
length of its shadow and its actual height, and 
applying the same to the siadow of the tree, they 


asce 


tained its correct height, thus unknowingly 


working out a sum in the rule of three. Any 


person, however ill-informed, might easily get 
at the exact height of a tree when the sun shines, 
or during bright moonlight, by marking two lines 
on the ground three feet apart, and then placing 
in the ground on the line nearest to the sun a 
stick that shall stand exactly three feet out of 
the soil When the end of the shadow of the 
stick exa tly touches the farther line, then also 
the shadow of the tree will be ex tly in length 
the same measurement as its height. Of course 
in such a case the sun will be at an exact angle 
of forty-five degrees. Measurements of this char- 
acter could be best effected in the summer, when 
the sun is powerful, has reached to a good height 
in the heavens, and when the trees are clothed 
with living green, so as to cast a dense shadow. 
‘To mar to whom this idea might not have oc 
curred, it might be made annually a matter of 
interest thus on warm summer days to take the 
height of prominent trees, and so te compare 
notes of growth trom year to year. 


THE ADULTERATION OF 


WE seem to be 


COFFEE. 


gradually accumulating a stock 


f formation a regard to what are euphe 
mistically known as ‘‘ trade secrets’ which can 
not fail to be of service to the housekeeper. The 
latest secret which has oozed out relates to the 
composition of coffee—a beverage with whose 


nple ingredients its drinkers already supposed 
themselves to | 
warranted pure” cuffee consisted 


xd that 
f coffee and 


lieve 


ve familiar It was be 


chiccory mixed in relative proportions 


varying 


th the taste, prudence, or moral sense of the 


dealer, It now appears that its composition is 
somewhat more complex than was imagined, and 
that the chiccory itself is not an ultimate element 
The Inland Revenue Board of Great Britain are 
‘surprised to find” that there is a trade in adul 
terated chiccory. A chiccory reaster has been 
taxed with mixing scorched rye‘with the article 
Ww h he sells to the chiccory dealers, and has 
admitted the soft Impeachment He has, more 
over, **no doubt” that the dealers to whom he 
sells it mix it with coffee, and sell the mixture 
to the public under the latter name No doubt 
this revelation materially increases our knowl- 
edge of the compusition Of this arti le of food, 
but it would be eminently unscientific to infer 
that we are even now fully acquainted with its 
ingredients. It yet remains to be seen whether 
tl corched rye is itself pure, or whether we 

await a further confession from a ‘‘rye 
s cher” that he also adulterates the article in 
which he deals. 


Uston Apams & Co., 637 Broadway, always 
first to introduce novelties in their line, call at 
tention to various articles of their own manufac 
ture, suitable for the coming season. Their 
business connections are such that they com- 
m nd i the » fullest lines of the specialties for which 
the e famous, and we are informed that their 
business is largely on the increase, although they 
retain their oldlocation in Broadvay near Bieeck- 
er Street Com. } / 


**MarRIeED tN Mask,” a new story by Mans- 
Fie_.p Tracy Watwortn, Authorof ‘* Beverly.” 
** Delaplain ‘‘ Hotspur,” ete., has just be 
t! \ ) rh 


been 
Ccoluin 


Weekly. - 


l Com. j 











CAMEOS. 


Ir is not enough to possess a fine Cameo, if one be 
not, that is, a mere collector, virtuoso, and, 80 to speak, 
Cameo-taph, or burier of Cameos in cases and cabinets. 
There can be nothing more beautiful put upon a beau- 
tiful arm than a bracelet of Cameos properly set and 
adjusted. The rich, soft, mellow tints of the Sardonyx 
shed a gentle lustre on the carnations of beauty; and 
we believe that instances have been known in which 
the artistic interest and merit of the carved heads and 
figures of the Cameos afforded an excuse for a closer 
and more admiring inspection of the fair arm which 
they enclasped, than might otherwise have seemed 
becoming or permissible. To al] this it is necessary, 
however, that the fine Cameos be finely and skillfully 
set. Of this truth Messrs. Starr & Manovs, 22 John 
Street (up stairs), are obviously as well persuaded as 
they are of the equally important truth that they have 
educated their customers to be content with nothing 
poor or trivial in the subjects or execution of the Cam- 
eos themselves. It is the special merit of this house, 
that even in their less expensive and remarkable Cameo 
work, in their buttons and brooches of carved Onyx 
and Sardonyx, which are brought by their price within 
the reach of buyers whose means are less liberal than 
their tastes, they secure a genuine artistic quality, to 
which they themselves do justice by settings as refined 
as they are effective.—(Com.) 


Tuer Way to Save Money anp Hearta.—The hot 
weather of summer is a sore trial to the wives and 
mothers who have a family to sew for and no sewing- 
machine to do it with. There is no excuse, however, 
for any family, however poor, remaining long without 
a sewlng-mac hine, when the Improved Wilson is for 
sale so cheap, and on such easy terms. Let it be clearly 
understood that the Wilson is in every respect a first- 
class machine, but being made by a company not in 
the great “ Ring,” it is sold at a fair price, which every 
one who needs a machine can afford to pay. 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—(Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEW persons are aware of the great extent 
to which the new remedy tor Rupture has now 
been adopted. The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broad 
way, N. ¥., now send away by mail from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty of the new Trusses every day, in 
addition to their city trade. This Truss retains the 
—— with absolute security. It is worn with ease 
ght and day, and soon effects a permanent cure 

Fi ull descriptive circulars sent free on application. 


ASHION’S Triple 
MAGIC COSTUME. sis medion 


This engraving repre sents tro views of it. And 
there 1s stillanother, viz.: a draped apron front. 
; ferent Coxtumesinone/ It 
Polonaise to a Redingote 
‘than o 1é ite, by simply 
sdjusting one button, The origin il is made in 
da A blue ladies’ cloth, trimmed with Hercules 
brai 








can be changed from a 
or Waterproof in/ 


oni uis atte rn is Particular! y desirable a 
,b > when unbotionciit — ir 

ab autlful ly shaped Wrapper without at or 

gatner, making ite sy to luun ~'§ The ~ le rs 

especially the Voyager, will find it an indi 

t is ve ry simple and easy to 


caus 













make. Complete instructions ere printed upon 
each pattern, besidvs a Cloth Model, (See 
below.) Requires five yards Waterproof. All 
sizes. Price of uttern and cloth model, 
One Dollar. See Premium below. 


We furnish it “ READY MADE” in Linen or 
Batiste, $5 to $15; In Waterproof, $10 to 
0; in any color of ladies’ cioth, handsomely 
trimmed Ate I STAMP for our CAvA- 
oC >. 





We give a ( LOTH MODEL with each pattern, 
which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, 
, how to putthe garment together by the pat- 
t ri, sod how it will look when completed. By 
the use of our Cloth Motels an y Person who can 
ew can F/NISH the most diificult garment aa 
sy a8 the plaimest. ‘They are PERE EC 
GUIDES 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 













By en 

PR EN U M id ea YEAR 
Cc loth Model \l be mailed to 
5 een aar, he w 

h will entit 


IRON, 99 whic 










When you send your subser ption, pl 
idress, A. BURDETTE 
P.O. Box 5055 5. Smith’ 
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SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR—ONLY One Dollar a Year! 


Sample copy mailed for 25 cents.—BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD !!!! 
PREMIUM Every subs criber is entit led to select Patterns to the valueof ONE DOLLAR, 
FREE, losing ONE DOLLAR and StamptoA. BURDETTE SMITH 
LY SUBSC WIBER, and the pattern of the above engraving, with a 
you FREE! 
1 mail to you a receipt for your subscription, and a &* 
e you to select patterns to the 
ease slate whic 


S™‘ITH, 
s Pattern Bazaar, 








$2,500,000 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Jacksonville, Northwestern, and | 
Southeastern 


Railway, of Illinois, 


Interest at the rate of seven per cent. ae annum 
paid January 1st and July Ist at New York, London, 
or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the option of the holder 
Bonds will be registered if desired. 

This road is now completed from Jacksonville to a 
junction with the Chicago and Alton R. R., at Virden, 
a distance of over 30 miles. The road, so far as com- 
pleted, is thoroughly equipped, entirely paid for, in full 
operation, and it is upon completed road only that bonds 
are now offe red at ‘90 and accrued ‘aterest in cur- 
rency. The road will be 125 miles in length, and is 
bonded at $20,000 per mile, making total issue 
$2,500,000, This road traverses the garden of 
the State, crosses all the most important roads, con- 
trols the enormous coal-mines of Virden, and its bonds 
are most highly esteemed by those whose 
tion has been most searching. We have 
examined every detail of this Company, 
repeatedly over the entire line. ¥ e are consequently 
enabled to recommend these bonds as an absolute- 
ly perfect security. 

Pamphlets and further particulars may be had by 
applying to 


GIBSON, CASANOVA,& Co., Bankers, 


50 Exchange Place, N. ¥. 


FOR SAN DIEGO, 


Via SALT LAKE and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A large party is preparing to leave for San Diego, 
“the rising city of the West,” Miay Tth. At the re- 
quest of many friends throughout the country, I have 
made arrangements for greatly Reduced Rates 
of First-class Fare tor One Trip only. 
Persons can join the party at Chicago and Omaha, by 
giving prompt notice. For full particulars, address 

WwW. H,. FRANCIS, 
187 Broadway, New York; and 
WwW. H. FRANCIS & CO., 
58 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Investiga- 
personally 
and have gone 
























Le Plus Nouvelle.” 


Congress in the year 1°73, by A. Bu — Smith, in 
vrarian of Congress, ot Was 


w& 
Wit 







As a Polonaise. As a Waterproof. 


OR, if you prefer to select your premium after 
REMI M 
» valne of ONE dollar FREE at any 
h you prefer. 


914 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 














STREI 





| ARTLETT’S “ BOULEVARD, 


Street Lamps instantly 


N NE 





IDLES FOR 8 





cWING-YIACHINES, 


ET, AND PARK 
the same now used in New York. 


General dey 


LAMPS; also, Torch and Key | 


General Office, No. 569 Broadway, 


for lig rhting 
New York. 


ot at BARTLETT'S, No. 569 Broadway. 


BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering 
and Circulars, to B. E. Hate & Co., 56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all 
weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all 
Druggists. Only 25 centa. Manufactured only by 
Hroeman & Co., Chemists and Druggista, New York. 


CHOICE ENGLISH BOOKS, 
In every department of Literature, all in fine Library 
condition. Descriptive and Priced Catalogues mailed 
gratis. A. L. LUYSTER, 

(Katablished 1°40.) London, & 138 Fulton St., N.Y. 


MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 
PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC 
HARTZ CONJURING RerostTeny, 
MACHINE, 850 Broadway, near 14th St., 


‘POULTRY WORLD. 


- fn le ndidiy Mustrate a Month ly, devoted entirel 
Por $1 95 a + far 
copy. ‘Address POULTRY WOR LD, 





Variey’s invention Hartz’s Patent. 
Most wonderful little piece of appa- 
atus in the world. Will produce an 
noch spark. $10 in a box, with beau- 
tiful experiments. 






A specimen 
Hartford, Conn, 





send for Sample 
Chicago. 


| 20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 


or Kock Rrver PaPer Co., 


you can select from our Catalogue of 700 piecea? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or 
dered throngh any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue Idreas 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Tuimp Avenur, New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 


Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


6,000,000 Pairs of 
SILVER TIPS 


Are sold annually, the Where are 


worn? On the feet 


question is, 


they 
of course. 


“WHY NOT BUY THE”? 
GOOD CABLE Ew WIRE 
BOOTS and SHOES 


ire «irver, ens and more dur- 


| 
| 
| 


| 








x Apri 5 5, 1873, 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premin 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1 La stews 

t t¢ one of the 
most tmportant in. 


CS) 
rakes ever in. 
wentec © simp) 
that a child i 
work @ more per 
fect button-b. le 
witb it than the 
most experienced 


Is used 

entirely indepen 

dent of the sew 

machine, and 

willlast a lifetime. 

Does away with 
he 


gers, straining the 

* eyes and with im- 
perfect and icoagules worked Ducton-holes. They give 
universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say that 
they are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou. 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-nole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
pecked in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel way of can. 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER M’F"G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


$25,000 Given Away 


premiums to the subscribers of the 
PRANSATLANTIC AGAZIN} The publishers of the 
Trangatlantic, instead o pending the 

in cheap Chromoa, will 
25,000 new subscribers fc 
$25,000 in cash, as fi I 
two of $1000; five of $500; ten 
of $50; fifty of $25; two hu 








above amou 





present of $5000; 
of $100; fifteen 
ndred of $10; ind 





twenty-two hundred and fifty of $5. The distribution 
will be made as soon as 25,000 new names are rece ived 
The Transatlantic, now in its seventh volume, contains 
each month 128 pages of the best stories and essays 
from all the leading foreign magazines, and is the 
cheapest magazine in America, independent of the 
extraordinary premiums, This popular magazine for 


$3 OO per year in 
besides! Specimen copies 25 cents, prepaid. 
E. A. SCOTT & CO., Publish — 


No. 718 Sansom Street, Philad 


LOYD’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
HARD- WOOD CORNICES. 


Fit any and al] windows. 
cent. less than same patter 
way. 


advance, and a chance for a present 
















Prices fifty 
ne mad nt 
Mirror Frames to match Phot ogre 
sent by mail. 
G. L. KELTY & CO., 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


724 Broadway, New York, 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
\ lampsin use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap, Adapt- 
edtoallhouschold uses; alsoto 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 


SELLING THESE LAMPS 








GUARDIAN SAFE VI LAMP. 








Py 

Tes n 
} ho 
pronounce tthe Sa/seat 
Lamp for burning K 
Sel Adapted to D 
ings Hoteles St ) 


ches, Factories, & 
AGENTS Wantxp Ex- 





“DAVID Li B LN, 
, 104 Chambers St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SAFETY STEAM POWER CO, 


30 CORTLANDT-ST., NEW YORK. 
SUPERIOR 
STEAM ENGINES 
AND BOILERS, 


by pasted 











machinery 


They are Safe, Econom 





liable to d: 
Their CO MBIS 3 
ED ENGINE AND 
2 is 
pecuharly 
apted to 
purposes! 
quiring small 
power, More 
than 400 en- 
gines, from 2 to 
100 horse-pow- 
er, in use, Send 


rent for illustrat d 
HAPPY HOURS, 


A New Chromo by Hill, will be g 
subscriber to AMATEUR, the leading Musical Mor 


Subscription only $1 per year; Sample Copy 10c. 





riven to every new 





Lee and Walker's Musioat Atmanao for 1878 sent 
free to any address 
LEE & WALKER,™ wate al puamene rs, 
922 Chestnut Street, Philade hia, Pa. 
Wr istrated Descriptive Price-List to 





=> 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Double, Single,Mnzzle and Breech-Load Rifles, Shot 
l \ e stole h _ of every kind, for men or 

y low prices ins, $8-$300: Pistols, $1825. 

ONLY 10 OTS, tissgarnsc ii 
Firrarmne a Chre e nan . €1 a vear 


JONES & HADLE’ : shers, 176 Broadway, N. ¥- 

















~~ 


ate tat Qe 
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$500 IN PREMIUMS, 


TWO NEW POTATOES! 


[AH OGANY, A47E FOUR BEES 
M RESTORE your SIGHT, ' 
" WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & | THROW AWAY TOUR SPRCTACLES, 
a SPANISH CEDAR, te PHYSIOLOGY AND 

AND ALL KLNDS ANATOMY of the _— 
Hard-Wood Lumber, | stere'impairea Vision an Pp 


In PLANK, BOARDS, & VENEERS. Overworked ee how to cure Wenak, 





n PORTABLE 


a] , ay ’ ' 
sa_ SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and 8100, 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE 

M 
J. Ww. H .PM AN & COo., 
Madison, Ind. 












Watery, Inflame and Near-Sighted | | Send for Circular 
GEO. W. READ & CO., Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. | 
Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E.R. WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING | CIVEN AWAY, 4 ' ut not « 
Branch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre St., N. Y. HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- | | 3 . 
gw Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. } Lae os R F. _ a t of 100 pages | \; 
ta” Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. —— ree, Send your address to a ny 9° 
- DR. J. BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 957.) 9-9 KS 
ROG ERS’ No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. ¥. x AY gus eee —— 
a EXTRA EARLY VERMONT. Ten Days oe my : 
GROUPS OF than Earl vise Enormously Pro- . A. > ’ : 
- —— . ductive and of EXC ELLENT FLAVOR, ay 
STA I UARY . $1 per pound; 4 pounds by mail, postpaid, for $3 50. Ay 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| No Cords or Balances Used. 


COMPTON'S st ee. “ee Bushels 
tothe Acre, A t Kqual 


| im Quality. $3 per pound, by mail, postya WOODWARD’S couNT RY HOMES. 


#500 will be awarded as PRI MIT MS to thos 





For Sale by Upholsterers. 


| 





*OpBr} OY} 0} IU9g 
| SMALL aNv se 


. “ » produce the Larg at Quant |. yyy ‘ ety 
| | ilars of the abov 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. varietive of Pe tatoes, free to a ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
~~ oe aerated Seed Catalogue, 200 | J 1 N.Y 
ney 1 Colored Chromo, & ‘rs 
tte A New T ato, the * ARLINGTON Early, « A A 
: NORTH AMERICA mW = 
nts 486 Street mes B. K. BL Iss « SONS, JAINPELR’S Manual, A 


Broadway N.Y. Cit 23 Park Place, New York. et . 
’ ; y . 


ee LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ia mg age 
n lmuce Now, York State Register Policies seared” | A GREAT OFFER £ | wr! Cut Paper Patterns lysis of colors, harmony, contrast, &c._ 6@, cents 


tional Banks : Horace Waters & Son, 481 Bway, . s. JESSE HANEY & CO Na st., N.Y 
This makes every Registered Policy as secure tothe | , dispose of 100 PIANOS, MI LODEOSS, ond 


the holder as a National Bank Note or United States Bond ORGANS of first-class makers, including W rs’s - A nigh Ay SE ONCE 


he This Comp: I dete ed te offer to those wh« “ _ poe di 3 ' , e 
A may prefer fast plan of insurance the new ayotem o< | MONTH" "Ney octane PLAROS nose Mogi LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS Caught, hes 
first TONTINE INSURANCE. ments, for $290 and uh. THE WATERS CON c =| Ee 

t 








1 ‘ 8 are the most beant : 
33 rareTONTINE INSURANCE, | BETO. CAN wey ‘iiewur | HARPER’S BAZAR 
> 0; vantages than any other known system of Insurance. syle and pertect in tone ever made oS - <a . 


sane for cash Monthly installme nts re 
























































































and ® SEND FOR TONTINE CIRCULARS. rom one to three years. I) lustre ated Catalogues ma ed. | a Patt Qr , ' St 
n NORTH AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE 00., an a me sete pth enge 
= 17 and 19 Warren St., New York. SEYMOUR’ S SHEARS & SCISSORS. KKOTIONS FOR Mt } TOGKTHER BEING } ROPER HOT AIR. 
8 The Best are the Cheapest.’ é 2s pemrabey ate ye St hee J wo ENGINE COMPANY, 1% 
e Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. st . l 
he “y 2s dhe pao f . STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
e r ia >= blades. soil Gul Analog oo: The Best Invented, 
t cES chest { P ire stra ts I’, 112. $ >, te ‘ 1 aan 
Family Size, - fa S= | unde t = Ww. Y. ED 
.. | Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 si: The f Pattert now I } 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Orderor Draft..> J / ELBUR , 
, ‘ aft. F & ; ‘ rES EK. FULLER, 
ILE | mitay ftaorE 6 co. 29 Rose St. Now Vo! LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER . 49 CARD AND JOR PRINTER, 
: ———"_ | GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK S Ss Pol 
De ? ah rom QP 4 . 
- . os “ 4 Nor we ate u 
| $6 WORTH MUSIC FOR 50c, | osirezeresig oe OSS Gnerliom a g orth Wridgew ater, Mas 
per | “ Biome'’s Aevum.” Each number has 82 large quarto AND SMOKING-CAP ‘4 ) ry’ ‘ I 
{ | pages first-class Piano Music. Best Son Waltzes, PLAIN WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Ar , OLL | AIN\ | INGS, WwW. LEVEN, 
aphs | owe my Quadrilles, &c., by —_ Kucker ' Mendel ssohi f t Ov k Walk “4 “ 4 10 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Claribel, Strauss, Faust, Par , He rman, & , for Bix LOW - NE« KI ) EVENING DRESS - 
Me | mailed. FRED. BLI ME, 27 Ur nion Senate, Boeade ay. | istable ¢ Trait 1 Round Sk “4 AGENTS WANTED FOR 
: : j j 
rk, DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with 1 BEHIND SCENES 
Baqsue, A f 0 \ 
PS, Se | ter Shire or git fr to 5 :| IN WASHINCTON. 
nly : UNIVERSAL GLAZING TOOL. LADY'S LINGERIE (Dre ‘ Gone uiend te , . 
ser B. F. Avams & Co., Spring , Masa, inventors and : - . , . _— nse 
Lre CAUTION ! CAUTION ! manufacturers ; make the — Glase- itter ip market PI . 7 BASOI " + 4 ( oO . t W . ' . ( It . 
pt- r 7 by ye r 1 and sell as low as a GOOD article can be afforded ae a ae Sicirt , : \ ; , 
»to BOKE R’S BI I TERS. Beware of worthless imitations. Agents want SLE Au ae mae ( ® AND CAPT : { " , ' 1 . ‘ , 
ke Parties wishing to buy * ll celebrated Bitters, and de- | Send for Price-Lists. “a ch I Ap front O PUT HING ¢ " ' ‘ 
° sirous of obtaining the genuine article, are ¢ autioned We o- , ; watiess PU HING CO.,1 ‘ 
against the imitations ar vanterfeits, o th ~ . 
hs American machete by euscrupulous individuale, but easily NOVELTY rALMA, w I Hood, Post “ - 
recognized by the poor way in which they generally are _— "cy velak nya Ove kirt Walk \ 
put up, and principally by their vile taste, fi t tt en- | ) s tASQOT “ 0 \ : . 
ulne article, th mah @ Siameh Bitters, ta veer palatable | PRINT ING-I RESSES, “= a . ‘ . f r F - ! . 
oy Kyothecary Sho aT eS ee So ee The Best yet Invented LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPI ight. \ 
-- FUNKE, J Sole Agent, FOR AMATEUR & BUSIe POINTED CAP! Pieat B e, ( Ane ? 
P.O. Box No. i029.”""~ No. G6 Liberty Sts N? Y, NESS PURPOSES, kirt, and W , post HI | 
ip ] And Unsurpassed for Gen- | 4/3"! herd oS ae Ov y ELTY Ct sie 2 
~l THE BEST IN USE oral Job.Printers POSTILION -BASQUE  POLONA 
or ’ OVE R000 IN USE. \ Frout a A table De I ’ By aN ny 
“ . BLATCHLEY’S BENJ. 0. w ooDs, a ne _, ; - 20 : BOOK AG EN ; i) \N ED. 
_ Vie \ HORIZONTAL And Dealer in Every Descript SLAMS Leni ce — end t 
r : PRINTING MATERIAL, Se ee ee am cS : + 
: TeeCreamPreprer, | sets! he ttn t,t Shi Nigh he, Drawer Lame hoa 
res, eda Store , 543 Broadway & 58 Me arcer St., N 4 Agents, K HIGHLAND SUi f 
& ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Phila a; J. F. Edwards, St GHLAND SI ' frot : 
( of Cre ’ | , , A . 
~ My ay Patent we ess oo oe caer ieee Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, lil.” Send for | DOUBLE-BREASTED JACK! ‘ j wari 
made 4 tly air tight, and will pay the entire cost Pamphlet. es theg ” —— ( ti ra I N.} 
of the machine in one seas mn in saving of i e alone. Sizes . - ao < > a mant itt. Chon P p ‘ 
¥ from three to forty quarts, Call and see it, or send for LOVEJOY’S METALLIC oe ait. and Pall 7 M 7h 1Q MALE OR FEM 
 X. catalogue. CHAS ® BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer WE ATHE R HOt SES PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING sl 4 WORKING ( LASS, 
606 Commerce St., Philadelphia. i 4 ae - yh i. ‘A WALK IT 4 ; 
00, AND WONDERFUL “APPARITION | al uments. The | DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRON P 
4 W : +f R — Ss rhe greatest optical puzzle | tt fair and te LONG WAL! “ err ' Woy ‘ M. } ( 6¢ 
. luced—absolutely ir able | in st and t DOI Ls ae ED JACK! WORTH 
} make t pr t V OV SK it WALKING Alt 
Pp ERY 5 y vered rings « r ghton r ' . . 
fically combines he pe. an | acdc , upon receipt GIRL’S PRINCESSE POI ISE SUIT (f 
: tac coun” grt Wane or vi sPRINCES ‘| ALL AGENTS, \:»:" 
ES for 30 centa. Can be had only 7 Hu unter & o. ALVAN LM por esOr, LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with A ‘ | ‘ ‘ 
Hinsdale, N. H : JVer-Gxirt ang Ww am a 
- —_ 229 “ ashington St. » Boston. DOT E-BREASTED REDINGOTE WAI 
Special price to de ING ] { 
nery LOVEJOY'’S GLASS-CUTTER, — : VE pel onl kiais WALKING Sth | GANVASSERS WANTED 
arts. nam TT W.-K » , FULL DRESS T I E Necked I . 7 Tenl 0 
om. WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED.| A New | “Pe Ly : The New York Citizen & Round Table 
> Wonder! | y . R - 
ange « - >: y DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUI rwo Magnificent Ol Chromeos, each 
| - ~ 
BIN~ The great Juvenile Magazine, a splendid $1 00 Chro- ra WF 17 
AND mo, and a Microscope that magnifies 10,000 times "waw VEe So : , Kh 
. is Cuts better than a diamond; is useful in every | Boys and girls wanted, to raise clubs. Pleasant DOLM - vi POLON : REET § | 
Hous or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay and splendid pay! Specimen,3cta. Agents outfit, is os .. Qu A 
es for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- cluding Chromo, 25 ct is. Send atonce. Say where y . a - of) . ' By ‘ ’ 
5s re thre packed, upor receipt of 50 cents and let- saw this, JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, Cl wo, I GIRI S WA! ROBE a. ' i Siz BAC H \\ LEK. I 
l ter by ALVAN L. LOVE JOY, A kirt, Basque a 
229 Washington St., Boston. t Necke ) 4 
2to H. HOS NEW BOOK. JACKET WALKING & | = LE TIFUL OIL CHROMOS 
OWe y ‘ i : 
end BITS OF TALK ABOUT HOME MATTERS. | ceipt of LWENTY._FIVE Ch 
ite By H. H., Author 5 ‘ ‘Bite of Travel.” 34 1are 18mo, | e for 2200. Not ‘ WY : 
th, red edges e$i 00. A little hook of pecul- | i sor . WOT EY 1 
lar interest to all parenta. In order to Insure a wide r nlease enecify the Number of ' A , ‘ . 
circulation, the Publishers have placed it at a very low | j Meas I 
rice. Sold by all boc d news ers. Maile w! 1 y our . 2 ine 7 . 4: < Arenta™ ‘ sare of wort 
w postpaid, by the Pub — Sealers Mallet, | jn gq States aud Territories. Please siate where you saw | St the Usus HARI ER & BROTHERS, } \ $5 to $26 
this notice. Ee ‘ nO s w S08 : ” 
; ROBERTS ‘BROTHERS, Boston. U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. j : sab i sod, Me 
Cs 
oat MARCY’S SCIOPTICON | S100. BSVANNRBRE ORO S100. | pasa ) 3 
- With Improved and Cheapened p— -" 
’ Fi MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. | Shoots Darts Soe Sow Teena Dewees oe ae SADA AMO she 
, For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture Rs. ) equalt s30Guns A CITY LOT IN SAN Din 4 FOR 8100. ‘ in4) t H. B.S \ \ 
rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy + : Fine Par ~ Acre property for #a S 
) . to show. Circulars Free. Catalocues 10 cts ) | pes “pa - | vw “H. FRANCIS, \‘ ENTS 
* SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Rovised Ed.) 50 cts Pp) | RT | for 5. PECK & SNYDE San Deigo Land Age ney, 187 Broadw ay, ‘ ; 
; L.J. Mancy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa ' : i N amma N.Y N.¥V.3 and 58 La Salle St., Chicago. . : 
- nm me send Every >’ 
( ] ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. — A. A. MARKS, NOT ION DE POT. a! om? aaa 6 SILENT }'ORTUNE TELLER. VON i vl | ; } 
) uaa ~ Manette “ Lit rk a Peale free to all those who send 30 8. { or the best game if The Rewitched Cross s silent and dumb, vet | 4 ( ' 
Artificial Limbs, + Rubber Hands and | the season. WILSON M. DOUGLASS, Hunter, N. ¥ motion it anewers questions. ‘Tells present, pas I M.S i 
t 3 Feet. Send for | ated Pamphlet, free | a Sotmen 4 | ¢ tus A come : = 
rT . } OW "TIS DONE, or the Secret Out. amazement. Sent r pt of © s A \' - 
We. E DE wy THE WORLD to produce a | Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days 8 reas W. T. MICHELL, Box 3001, P.O., N. Y. City ‘ . 
iy that will cure HEADACHE and DYS- | GREAT SECRET and | 00 others. Gamblers’ Tr " | NTS WA) , 4 f % t 5 
ew PEPSIA as ‘tectually as De R. A. WILSON’S PILLS. | Cardiology, Ventriloqnism, all in the ORIGINAL “Rt BBER STAMPS, Steel Letters, t ote A“ oe an) #25 
_ ; lealera. B. L. FAHNESTOCK & CO., | ** Book of Wonders. 9° Mailed for 25 cents Dios, & U.s \ : . WL 
P: yprietors, P ittsburgh, Pa. Address D. ©. CUTLER, Carthage, ldinois. ‘ , Bal » GeSsey ™ . . shite te ; . 
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nor an gis GEO.A.PRINCE & C0. | PONY PHAETONS 
. ; : Organs & Melodeons. | ALL STYLES AND PRICES. 


| 
| 
The Oldest, Larg al ~ M st hes rfect Manufactor 
| 


Send for Circulars, 


51, 000 | BRADLEY,PRAY,«& CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 

Me JOHN R. LAWRENCE & CO., 
@” Send for Price-Lists. | om ain Dp , , , y 
"in suppare.s.x, | 558 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


=m, Ac 8 iN OO FREEMAN & BURR, | ENRY CAPT. 
) Bea eer” | Clothing ET Of GENEVA, 


1s tment of Watches and 


| 138 and 140 Fulton St. N, Y. | Traveling ¢ s own make, at 


No, 23 t ion Seuare, Now York, 
The Stock for the preset in} d :. Lo! , 
i E. | PPE, Agent 
exte nt and variety, embracing, ul f the pop- sat 
Styles and newest Fabrics 


} acilities for Fine Custom Work unequaled 


SPRING SUITS, | BOYS’ SUITS, 
For All Occasions, For All Ages, ri logue 
$10 to $50. $5 to $20. | Par ~y Sets ai 153 pages 
SPRING OVERCOATS, | ath. Physical Apparataass.- 00.1. 68 
All the New Colors and Mixtures, "JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
$5 to $30. 601 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., Philoda. 
Orders by Letter promptly filled AGED & NEARSIGHTEB,WEAK,WATERY Amea BE OR 


ORDERS ¢ O1 ur ne w Rules for Self {-M asure, of whi ch 


: SS = - an Pia , sands avail themselves, enabl< > parties 
—— Sa ~ <=} \ : ji TT in all parts of the country to order direct < 
“a . = { from us with the certainty of receiving the - “ ~ 
- | } 7 . : . LE ER. most Perfect Fit attainable 
Ce \ a - Rules for Self-Mleasure, samples of goods, 
Bo k of Fashions and Prices sent rs :Ex On application 
THE QUESTION OF THE PERIOD. ea 


First Rovcu. ‘* Does eddication preve ‘rime? Not a bi it. Look ¢ e,—if I'd : THE NEW BOOKS 
bin te A. at gee oh ail og : “ re ® me ba a on Mpediiee, 1 Hm a bin OF FOR 1873. 


a Hoax Ames, or a Credit Mobbler, or a Heditor, or a Protestant, or there’s no knowing wot } 
blessed thing I mitent a bin.” THE SEASON 


CARRIAGES AT BARGAINS! HARPER & BROTHERS. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 




















ORE 






SIGMT-RESTORIN 


C. STEPHENS. , 165 & 














TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE B Frep- | 
enok Arno.p, B.A., of ( t Church, Oxford There is wo mouth , in intelligent read 
2mv, Clo $1 75 


+ ‘ { | alt a, 9h i J ing family can k ifferd to «8 without. Many Mag- 
| *  - " zines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
\ 09 | pwe noe on - ~~ . telligent pains expended on its articles and mecha 





il ex tio! ‘ e is not paper Mag € 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. | (a! execut oy ee ae 
SRADDON, Aut hor of irora | 1,” ** Dead-Sea hed ere is not, confessedly, a more popula 

740 BROADWAY goosagaty lata ats | a es 
icy,” & lilt t l. 8Svo, Paper, 75 cents A repository of biography and history, literature, 

9 : I I | 
Sa . = "s - aig be oe — ‘ ae 4 science, and art, nnequaled by any other American 
ARE NOW OFFERING, AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a | publication.—N. Y. Standard 

Glance at Hayti By Samuri. Hazanp. Maps and | The most poy r and, in its scheme, the most orig 





300 Hn 1e Je rriages, enmmpennaDvaneaie dictsein, si | inal of our Magazines.—Nation. Pie 


STUDENT'S HALLAM’S OF er ert, 
SLIGHTLY DAMAGED DURING THE LATE FIRE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Zhe Constituthe 


: 5 ‘a History of England, from the Accession of Henry Harpers; WEEKLY, 
These carriages are, without exception, of the best quality and superior finish, comprising the latest styles VII. to the Death of George II. By ‘Hh wry HALLamM, ae Ne 


, , means tine the hor’s 

for town, park, i country driving. An opportunity is thus offered for securing LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Auth 

ind Corrections, and ipted to the 
By Wa. Sarru, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Handsome Carriages at Prices that can not fail to be Satisfactory, | fr pp Cisin, Soo. eis iicmee e ie ee ee 


RECLUS'S OCEAN The Ocea , Atmosphere, anc nead Oo other weekly Journals as not to per 
=> Over 15,000,000 square Life. Belor the Se nd Ser aDeser puere, and | mit of any comparison between it and any of thel 
/ = 


; eee LOU ANAL of L1yi ZA 


t 

















feet’ now | in use. tory of the Life of the Globe y Eusstr Rrous number. Its columns contain the finest collections 

Illustrated with 250 Maps ¢ snd 27 Map of ng-ma a | ed , . 1s 

printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00 trations are numerous | beautiful, being furnish 

J, W, J Uniform in style w th * Tuk EARTH,” by Eviséz ed by the iief artists of the country Boston Trar 

ohnston, sengelieoags | 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 

GEORGE —_— | MIDDLEMARCH Middle publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 

26D GRAND STREET, Sew, York, march: a Study of P l L By Gron nd the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 

Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. 1p - an , E110 r,, Anthor o8 : "Adam Be > He, Ti > Mill o1 - 7 fairs a weighty 

rior Press Shirts made » to measure, of Wamsutta XX Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lisis, &e Lib- Floss,” ““Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50 mperate, support ele 

muslin, for $15 and 1 ird, according to the eral terms to Dealers H. W. JOHNS, Popular Edition, 8vo, I wper, 7 oF | vated ne and a cl ine 

89 Six fine Dress Shi rts of Mason\ ille Muslin for $12 ( Established) New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. - | and Chroniel 
C?™ Six aoed e Harris “ “ $9 1 im1S58. § GOLD STREET, New York. HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jonr- | 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good nalism in the I ted States, from 1690 to 1873. By 

fit w ruar | by sending the following meas- Freveric Hupson. Crown Svo, Cloth, $5 00, | 
urementsinit of Collar worn; measure from 9 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- | 


ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuaries Grrson, | 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number ‘ thor f 


° ¢ “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff 


: , ; . Gold.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents a £5 Md, » 
82” The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order, PERFEC | FITTING ; 10 e aire A ¥ : Wt P 
7 - Aiden do THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON It i ae — trated ehoens f | 
- “ re V e only i etrate l er of fast 
RIFLE A Nove By Wiiitam Brack, Author of “ Love o ; ms / . . , 
3 Marriage?” “In Silk Attire,” “The Monarch of ' ee its supplements alone are worth 
REMINGTON - - : Mincing-Lane,” ‘‘Kilmeny,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 ct the subscription price of the paper. While fully 




















~ | 1 f shior ilso 
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father. ‘*What numbers of young men,” said 
he, ‘‘are ruined in character and in fortune by 
knowing that when their father dies they are cer- 
tain of the sume provision, no matter how they 
displease him; and in the mean while forestalling 
it provision by recourse go usurers!” ‘These 
ruments might not have prevailed over the 
e's father a year or two later, when, by the 
death of intervening kinsmen, he became Duke 
of Alton; but in his then circumstances the mar- 
riage itself was so much beyoud the expectations 
which the portionless daughter of a sea-captain 
has the right to form, that Mr. Vane had it all 
his own way, and he remained absolute master 
of his whole fortune, save of that part of his land- 
ed estate on which his wife's jointure was settled ; 
and even from this encumbrance he was very 
soon freed. His wife died in the second year ot 
marriage, leaving an only son—Graham. He 
grieved for her loss with all the passion of an im- 
pressionable, ardent, and powerful nature. ‘Then 
or a while he sought distraction to his sorrow by 
throwing himself into public life with a devowed 
energy he had not previously displayed. 











His speeches served to bring his party into 
power, and he yielded, though reluctantly, to the 
unanimous demand of that party that he should 
accept one of the highest offices in the new Cab- 
Inet, Ile acquitted himself well as an adminis- 
trator, but declared, no doubt honestly, that he 
felt like Sindbad released trom the old man on his 
back, when, a year or two afterward, he went 
out of office with his party, 
could induce him to come in again; nor did he 
ever again take a very active part in debate. 
**No,” said he, *‘ I was born to the freedom of 
a private gentleman—intolerable to me is the 
thralldom of a public servant. But I will bring 
up my son so that he may acquit the debt which 
I decline to pay to my country.” There he kept 
his word. Graham had been carefully educated 
for public life, the ambition for it dinned into his 
ear from childhood. In his school vacations his 
father made him learn and declaim closen speci- 
mens of masculine oratory; engaged an eminent 
actor to give him lessons in elocution; bade him 
frequent theatres, and study there the effect which 
words derive from looks and gesture; encouraged 
him to take part himself in private theatricals, 
To all this the boy lent his mind with delight. 
He had the orator’s inborn temperament ; quick, 
yet imaginative, and loving the sport of rivalry 
and contest. Being also, in his boyish years, 
good-humored and joyous, he was not more a fa- 
vorite with the masters in the school-room than 
with boys in the play-ground. Leaving Eton at 
seventeen, he then entered at Cambridge, and be- 
came, in his first term, the most popular speaker 
at the Union. 

But his father cut short his academical career, 
and decided, for reasons of his own, to place him 
at once in Diplomacy. He was attached to the 
Embassy at Paris, and partook of the pleasures 
and dissipations of that metropolis too keenly to 
retain much of the sterner ambition to which he 
had before devoted himself. Becoming one of 
the spoiled darlings of fashion, there was great 
danger that his character would relax into the 
easy grace of the Epicurean, when all such loiter- 
ings in the Rose Garden were brought to abrupt 
close by a rude and terrible change in his fortunes. 

His father was killed by a fall from his horse 
in hunting; and when his affairs were investi- 
gated, they were found to be hopelessly involved 
—apparently the assets would not suffice for the 
debts. ‘The elder Vane himself was probably not 
aware of the extent of his liabilities. He had 
never wanted ready money to the last. He could 
always obtain that from a money-lender, or from 
the sale of his funded investments. But it be- 
came obvious, on examining his papers, that he 
knew at least how impaired would be the herit- 
age he should bequeath to a son whom he idol- 
ized, For that reason he had given Graham a 
profession in diplomacy, and for that reason he 
had privately applied to the Ministry for the 
Viceroyalty of India, in the event of its speedy 
vacancy. He was eminent enough not to antici- 
pate refusal, and with economy in that lucrative 
post much of his pecuniary difliculties might have 
been redeemed, and at least an independent pro- 
vision secured for his son. 

Graham, like Alam de Rochebriant, allowed 
no reproach on his father’s memory—indeed, with 
more reason than Alain, for the elder Vane’s for- 
tune had at least gone on no mean and frivolous 
dissipation. 

It had lavished itself on encouragement to art 
—on great objects of public beneficence—on pub- 
lic-spirited aid of political objects; and even in 
mere selfish enjoyments there was a certain 
grandeur in his princely hospitalities, in his mu- 
nificent generosity, in a warm-hearted careless- 
ness for money. No indulgence in petty follies 
or degrading vices aggravated the offense of the 
inagnificent squanderer, 

** Let me look on my loss of fortune as a gain 
to myself,” said Graham, manfully. ‘‘ Had I 
been a rich man, my experience of Paris tells me 
that I should most likely have been a very idle 
one. Now that L have no gold, I must dig in 
myself for iron.” 

The man to whom he said this was an uncle- 
in-law -——if I may use that phrase —the Right 
Honorable Richard King, popularly styled ** the 
blameless King.” 

Ihis gentleman had married the sister of Gra- 
ham’s mother, whose loss in his infancy and boy- 
hood she had tenderly and anxiously sought to 
supply. It is impossible to conceive a woman 
more fitted to invite love and reverence than was 
Lady Janet King, her manners were so sweet and 
gentle, her whole nature so elevated and pure. 

tler futher had succeeded to the dukedom when 
she married Mr. King, and the alliance was not 
deemed quite suitable. Still it was not one to 
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which the Duke would have been fairly justified 
in refusing his assent, 
Mr, King could not, indeed, boast of noble an- 
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cestry, nor was he even a landed proprietor; but 
he was a not undistinguished member of Parlia- 
ment, of irreproachable character, and aimple for- 
tune inherited from a distant kinsman, who had 
enriched himself as a merchant. It was on both 
sides a marriage of love. 

It is popularly said that a man uplifts a wife 
to his own rank; it as often happens that a wom- 
an uplifts her husband to the dignity of her own 
character, Richard King rose greatly in public 
estimation after his marriage with Lady Janet. 

She united to a sincere piety a very active and 
a very enlightened benevolence. She guided his 
ambition aside from mere party politics into sub- 
jects of social and religious interest, and in de- 
voting himself to these he achieved a position 
more popular and more respected than he could 
ever have won in the strife of party. 

When the government of which the elder Vane 
became a leading minister was formed, it was 
considered a great object to secure a name so 
high in the religious world, so beloved by the 
working classes, as that of Richard King; and 
he accepted one of those places which, though 
not in the Cabinet, confer the rank of privy 
councilor. 

When that brief-lived administration ceased, 
he felt the same sensation of relief that Vane had 
felt, and came to the same resolution never again 
to accept office, but from different reasons, all of 
which need not now be detailed. Among them, 
however, certainly this: He was exceedingly sen- 
sitive to opinion, thin-skinned as to abuse, and 
very tenacious of the respect due to his peculiar 
character of sanctity and philanthropy. He 
writhed under every newspaper article that had 
made ‘‘the blameless King” responsible for the 
iniquities of the government to which he belonged. 
In the loss of office he seemed to recover his for- 
mer throne, 

Mr. King heard Graham's resolution with a 
grave approving smile, and his interest in the 
young man became greatly increased, He de- 
voted himself strenuously to the object of saving 
to Graham some wrecks of his paternal fortunes, 
and having a clear head and great experience in 
the transaction of business, he succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectations formed by the 
family solicitor. A rich manufacturer was found 
to purchase at a fancy price the bulk of the es- 
tate with the palatial mansion, which the estate 
alone could never have sufficed to maintain with 
suitable establishments. 

So that when all debts were paid, Graham 
found himself in possession of a clear income of 
about £500 a year, invested in a mortgage se- 
cured on a part of the hereditary lands, on which 
was seated an old hunting-lodge bought by a 
brewer. 

With this portion of the property Graham part- 
ed very reluctantly. It was situated amidst the 
most picturesque scenery on the estate, and the 
lodge itself was a remnant of the original resi- 
dence of his ancestors before it had been aban- 
doned for that which, built in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, had been expanded into a ‘Trentham-like 
palace by the last owner. 

But Mr. King’s argument reconciled him to the 
sacrifice. ‘* I can manage,” said the prudent ad- 
viser, ‘* if you insist on it, to retain that remnant 
of the hereditary estate which you are so loth to 
part with. But how? by mortgaging it to an ex- 
tent that will scarcely leave you £50 a year net 
from the rents. ‘This is notall. Your mind will 
then be distracted from the large object of a ca- 
reer to the small object of retaining a few family 
you will be constantly hampered by pri- 
vate anxieties and fears: you could do nothing 
for the benefit of those around you—could not 
repair a farm-house for a better class of tenant— 
could not rebuild a laborer’s dilapidated cottage. 
Give up an idea that might be very well for a man 
whose sole ambition was to remain a squire, how- 
ever beggarly. Launch yourself into the larger 
world of metropolitan life with energies wholly 
unshackled, a mind wholly undisturbed, and se- 
cure of an income which, however modest, is 
equal to that of most young men who enter that 
world as your equals.” 

Graham was convinced, and yielded, though 
with a bitter pang. It is hard for a man whose 
fathers have lived on the soil to give up all trace 
of their whereabouts. But none saw in him any 
morbid consciousness of change of fortune, when, 
a year after his father’s death, he reassumed his 
place in society. If before courted for his expec- 
tations, he was still courted for himself; by many 
of the great who had loved his father, perhaps 
even courted more. 

He resigned the diplomatic career, not merely 
because the rise in that profession is slow, and in 
the intermediate steps the chances of distinction 
are slight and few, but more because he desired 
to cast his lot in the home country, and regarded 
the courts of other lands as exile. 

It was not true, however, as Lemercier had 
stated on report, that he lived on his pen. Curb- 
ing all his old extravagant tastes, £500 a year 
amply supplied his wants. But he had by his 
pen gained distinction, and created great belief 
in his abilities for a public career. He had writ- 
ten critical articles, read with much praise, in pe- 
riodicals of authority, and had published one or 
two essays on political questions, which had cre- 
ated yet more sensation. It was only the graver 
literature, connected more or less with his ulti- 
mate object of a public career, in which he had 
thus evinced his talents of composition. Such 
writings were not of a nature to bring him much 
money, but they gave him a definite and solid 
station. In the old time, before the first Reform 
Bill, his reputation would have secured him at 
once a seat in Parliament ; but the ancient nur- 
series of statesmen are gone, and their place is 
not supplied. 

He had been invited, however, to stand for 
more than one large and populous borough, with 
very fair prospects of success ; and whatever the 


expense, Mr. King had offered to defray it. But 
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Graham would not have incurred the latter obli- 
gation ; and when he learned the pledges which 
his supporters would have exacted, he would not 
have stood if success had been certain and the 
cost nothing. ‘*I can not;¥ he said to 
friends, *‘go into the consideration of what is 

best for the country with m~ houghts manacled ; 

and I can not be both representative and slave of 

the greatest ignorance of the greatest number, I 

bide my time, and meanwhile I prefer to write as 

I please, rather than vote as I don’t please.” 

Three years went by, passed chiefly in En- 
gland, partly in travel; and at the age of thirty 
Graham Vane was still one of those of whom ad- 
mirers say, ‘* He will be a great man some day ;” 
and detractors reply, ‘‘ Some day seems a long 
way off.” 

The same fastidiousness which bad operated 
against that entrance into Parliawent to which 
his ambition not the less steadily adapted itself, 
had kept him free from the perils of wedlock. 
In his heart he yearned for love and domestic 
life, but he had hitherto met with no one who re- 
alized the ideal he had formed. With his per- 
son, his accomplishments, his connections, and 
his repute, he might have made many an advan- 
tageous marriage. But somehow or other the 
charm vanished from a fair face if the shadow 
of a money-bag fell on it; on the other hand, 
his ambition occupied so large a share in his 
thoughts that he would have fled in time from 
the temptation of a marriage that would have 
overweighted him beyond the chance of rising. 
Added to all, he desired in a wife an intellect 
that, if not equal to his own, could become so by 
sympathy — a union of high culture and noble 
aspiration, and yet of loving womanly sweetness 
which a man seldom finds out of books; and 
when he does find it, perhaps it does not wear 
the sort of face that he fancies. Be that as it 
may, Graham was still unmarried and heart- 
whole. 

And now a new change in his life befell him. 
Lady Janet died of a fever contracted in her ha- 
bitual rounds of charity among the houses of the 
poor. She had been to him as the most tender 
mother, and a lovelier soul than hers never alight- 
ed on the earth. His grief was intense; but 
what was her husband's ?—one of those griefs 
that kill. 

To the side of Richard King his Janet had 
been as the guardian angel. His love for her 
was almost worship—with her, every object in a 
life hitherto so active and useful seemed gone. 
He evinced no noisy passion of sorrow. He shut 
himself up, and refused toseeeven Graham. But 
after some weeks had passed, he admitted the 
clergyman in whom, on spiritual matters, he ha- 
bitually confided, and seemed consoied by the vis- 
its; then he sent for his lawyer, and made his 
will; after which he allowed Graham to call on 
him daily, on the condition that there should be 
no reference to his loss. He spoke to the young 
man on other subjects, rather drawing him out 
about himself, sounding his opinion on various 
grave matters, watching his face while he ques- 
tioned, as if seeking to dive into his heart, and 
sometimes pathetically sinking into silence, bro- 
ken but by sighs. So it went on for a few more 
weeks ; then he took the advice of his physician 
to seek change of air and scene. He went away 
alone, without even a servant, not leaving word 
where he had gone. After a little while he re- 
turned, more ailing, more broken than before. 
One morning he was found insensible—stricken 
by paralysis. He regained consciousness, and 
even for some days rallied strength. He might 
have recovered, but he seemed as if he tacitly re- 
fused to live. He expired at last, peacefully, in 
Graham’s arms. 

At the opening of his will, it was found that 
he had left Graham his sole heir and executor, 
Deducting government duties, legacies to serv- 
ants, and donations to public charities, the sum 
thus bequeathed to his lost wife’s nephew was 
two hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

With such a fortune, opening indeed was made 
for an ambition so long obstructed. But Gra- 
ham affected no change in his mode of life; he 
still retained his modest bachelor’s apartments— 
engaged no servants—bought no horses—in no 
way exceeded the income he had possessed be- 
fore. He seemed, indeed, depressed rather than 
elated by the succession to a wealth which he had 
never anticipated, 

‘Two children had been born from the marriage 
of Richard King ; they had died young, it is true, 
but Lady Janet at the time of her own decease 
was not too advanced in years for the reasonable 
expectation of other offspring ; and even after 
Richard King became a widower, he had given 
to Graham no hint of his testamentary disposi- 
tions. The young man was no blood-relation to 
him, and naturally supposed that such relations 
would become the heirs. But in truth the de- 
ceased seemed to have no near relations—none 
had ever been known to visit him—none raised 
a voice to question the justice of his will. 

Lady Janet had been buried at Kensal Green ; 
her husband’s remains were placed in the same 
vault, 

For days and days Graham went his way lone- 
lily to the cemetery. He might be seen standing 
motionless by that tomb, with tears rolling down 
his cheeks; yet his was not a weak nature—not 
one of those that love indulgence of irremedia- 
ble grief. On the contrary, people who did not 
know him well said ‘* that he had more head than 
heart,” and the character of his pursuits, as of his 
writings, was certainly not that of a sentimental- 
ist. He had not thus visited the tomb till Rich- 
ard King had been placed within it. Yet his love 
for his aunt was unspeakably greater than that 
which he could have felt for her husband. Was 
it, then, the husband that he so much more acute- 
ly mourned ; or was there something that, since 
the husband's death, had deepened his reverence 
for the memory of her whom he not only loved 
as a mother, but honored as a saint ? 
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These visits to the cemetery did not cease till] 
Graham was confined to his bed by a very gi 
illness—the only one he had ever known. 
physician said it was nervous fever, and 
sioned by moral shock or excitement ; it was at. 
tended with delirium. His recovery was glo 
and when it was sufficiently completed he quitteg 
England ; and we find him now, with his mind 
composed, his strength restored, and his Spirits 
braced, in that gay city of Paris, hiding, perhaps 
some earnest purpose amidst his participation in 
its holiday enjoyments, 

He is now, as I have said, seated before his 
writing-table in deep thought. He takes up a 
letter which he had already glanced over has: 
and reperuses it with more care. 

The letter is from his cousin, the Duke of Al. 
ton, who had succeeded a few years since to the 
family honors—an able man, with no smaij de. 
gree of information, an ardent politician, but of 
very rational and temperate opinions ; too much 
occupied by the cares of a princely estate to coy. 
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et office for himself ; too sincere a patriot not to 
desire office for those to whose hands he thought 
the country might be most safely intrusted—an 
intimate friend of Graham's. The contents of 
the letter are these : 


** My pear Granam,—I trust that you will wel. 
come the brilliant opening into public life which 
these lines are intended to announce to you, 
Vavasour has just been with me to say that he 
intends to resign his seat for the county when 
Parliament meets, and agreeing with me that 
there is no one so fit to succeed him as yourself, 
he suggests the keeping his intention secret until 
you have arranged your committee and are pre. 
pared to take the field. You can not hope to es- 
cape @ contest; but I have examined the Regis. 
ter, and the party has gained rather than lost 
since the last election, when Vavasour was so tri- 
umphantly returned. 

‘**The expenses for this county, where there 
are so Many Out-voters to bring up, and so maty 
agents to retain, are always large in comparison 
with some other counties ; but that consideration 
is all in your favor, for it deters Squire Hunston, 
the only man who could beat you, from starting; 
and to your resources a thousand pounds more 
or less are a trifle not worth discussing. You 
know how difficult it is nowadays to find a seat 
for a man of moderate opinions like yours and 
mine. Our county would exactly suit you. The 
constituency is so evenly divided between the ur. 
ban and rural populations, that its representative 
must fairly consult the interests of both. He cay 
be neither an ultra-Tory nor a violent Radical, 
He is left to the enviable freedom, to which you 
say you aspire, of considering what is best for 
the country as a whole. 

**Do not lose so rare an opportunity. There 
is but one drawback to your triumphant candida- 
ture. It will be said that you have no longer an 
acre in the county in which the Vanes have been 
settled so long. ‘That drawback can be removed. 
It is true that you can never hope to buy back 
the estates which you were compelled to sell at 
your father’s death—the old manufacturer gripes 
them too firmly to loosen his hold ; and after all, 
even were your income double what it is, you 
would be overhoused in the vast pile in which 
your father buried so large a share of his fortune, 
But that beautiful old hunting-lodge, the Stamm 
Schloss of your family, with the adjacent farms, 
can be now repurchased very reasonably. The 
brewer who bought them is afflicted with an ex- 
travagant son, whom he placed in the —— Hus- 
sars, and will gladly sell the property for £5000 
more than he gave: well worth the difference, 
as he has improved the farm-buildings and raised 
the rental. I think, in addition to the sum you 
have on mortgage, £23,000 will be accepted, and 
as a mere investment pay you nearly three per 
cent. But to you it is worth more than double 
the money ; it once more identifies your ancient 
name with the county. You would be a greater 
personage with that moderate holding in the dis- 
trict in which your race took root, and on which 
your father’s genius threw such a lustre, than 
you would be if you invested all your wealth ina 
county in which every squire and farmer would 
call you ‘the new man.’ Pray think over this 
most seriously, and instruct your solicitor to open 
negotiations with the brewer at once. Sut rath- 
er put yourself into the train, and come back to 
England straight to me. I will ask Vavasour to 
meet you. What news from Paris? Is the Em- 
peror as ill as the papers insinuate? And is the 
revolutionary party gaining ground? Your af- 
fectionate cousin, ALTon.” 


As he put down this letter, Graham heaved a 
short impatient sigh. 

“The old Stamm Schloss,” he muttered—‘‘ a 
foot on the old soil once more! and an entrance 
into the great arena with hands unfettered. Is 
it possible !—is it—is it ?” 

At this moment the door-bell of the apartment 
rang, and a servant whom Graham had hired at 
Paris as a laquais de place announced *‘ Ce Mon- 
sieur.” 

Graham hurried the letter into his port-folio, 
and said, ‘‘ You mean the person to who I am 
always at home ?” 

‘*The same, monsieur.” 

** Admit him, of course.” 

There entered a wonderfully thin man, middle- 
aged, clothed in black, his face cleanly shaven, 
his hair cut very short, with one of those faces 
which, to use a French expression, say ** noth-* 
ing.” It was absolutely without expression—it 
had not even, despite its thinness, one salient feat- 
ure, If you had found yourself any where seat- 
ed next to that man, your eye would have passed 
him over as too insignificant to notice; if at a 
café, you would have gone on talking to your 
friend without lowering your voice, What mat- 
tered it whether a dete like that overheard or 
not? Had you been asked to guess his calling 
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ds, and with a slight but unmis- | sa/ons an cabinets of authors, ascen fairer | whence it came, and ir which, though his range | t wrong flock, ar \ , 
var mt-—*' There is that, M. de | heights in the attics of ouvriers.” | of acquai j ni mar uu had nve I - 
makes e think gravely of what ‘*'The ouvriers, ouvriers of Paris!” cried this large and some s, | gr Ci " sp 
\ ving things with the un- | terrible German. | n » familiar cou was playing the Before Gr rn ‘ er as it 
, es of a foreigner, I recognize much ** Ay, Monsieur le Comte, what can you say | piano-forte — playing remarkably well-—with ac- | cogna stood before him, leaning | y [ have 
f vhi France should be grateful to the Em against our ouvriers? A German count can not | curate science, it equal lightness and Me y's arn q 
pe Under his sway her material resourees | condescend to learn any thing about ces petits | stret of fi produces brilliancy of ‘Frank, you must t sintot ¢ hment V 
been marvelously augmented; her com- | gens.” execution, 1 appreciate her music one room,” said Mrs. Morley to her husband - i ad g 
merce has been placed by the treaty with En- | “y proemni replied the German, ‘‘in the eyes | should be musical one’s self. It wanted the charm | then, turning to G m, added, ‘* Will you help e 
n sounder foundations is daily ex- | of a statesman there are no petits gens, and in hat cinates the uninitiated Ihe guests in | to make way for us? : aloud 
hi } icher life; her agricult is made a | thoseofaphilosopher no petites choses. Wein Ger- | the room were musical connoisseurs a class | Graham bowed, and off 1 his arm to the fair Z. 
! l yus advance wherever it has allowed room | many have too many difficult problems affecting with whom Graham Vane had nothing in con speaker ] 
f ilists, and escaped from the curse of pet- | our working classes to solve, not to have induced | mor Even if he had been more ¢ | of N s she, tal her husbar ofr ML 
ty allotments and pe sant proprietors—a curse | me to glean all the information I can as to the | enjoying the excellence of the player's perform | course you know the signorina, or as we usually obs 
\ would have ruined any country less blessed | ouvriers of Paris. TJ hey have among them men of ance, the gi e | au ted tow l I 1 call } Maden r ( na N me I ‘ 
Nature: turbulent factions have been qui lled; | aspirations as noble as can animate the souls of have sufficed to chill him into indifferer She | to pre Mr. (¢ V M I 
ii order maintained he external prestige | philosophers and poets, perhaps not the less no was not young, and, with prominent features and | selle Cicogna. Mademoiselle speaks English like leve 
f krance, up at least to the date » Mexican | ble because common-sense and experience can | puckered skin, was t ng | fa to st } & natir stal 
eased to an extent that ne Mapas even not follow their flight. But as a body, tl y se nental I 3 i And 1s t Graham was A+ buls 
| ma propre; and her advance in vriers of Paris have not been elevated in political the beauty and s of he vn mek s lo the owner of tl nting H j 
ization has been manifested by the rapid cre- | morality by the benevolent aim of the Emperor to | add to Va displea , she was dressed too m | lif ’ you s 
i of a naval power which should put even En- find them ample work and good wages independ costume wholly antagonistic to $v f ‘ nate shvness n I mat t } ‘ atoms 
ind on her mettie But, on the other hand F ent of the natural laws that sonnet the markets | be ming in a Greet iCcKé i goid and scariet, t iv was confused nd emt! sed he hie MiZeu 
Ay, on the other hand,” said the Vicomte. of labor. Accustomed thus to consider the state | contrasted by a ‘Turkish turban. s met Isaura’s, and he felt her hand or 2 less 
**On the other hand, there are in the imperial | bound to maintain hem, the moment the state Muttering ‘*‘ What she-mo bank } é n Before tl 1, sl i ma 
m two causes of decay and of rot silently at fails in that impossible sk, they will accommo here ? ‘ unk int 1 chair behind the do looked bac G m’s k f 1 her « ‘ wo 
work [hey may not be the faults of the Em- | date their honesty to a rush upon property unde ind fell into an absorbed reveri¢ From this he ind saw behind them t ladv with the let ceived 
| yr, Dutt y are su h misfortunes as may cause | the name of social reform. Have you not 1 ced i l t ‘ f em nd the ket escorted | some v nd d ] conte 
f f e empire is an absolute | how larg ly increased within the n of subdued approb i s fol- seul Isaura’s f t enedt is 
. divorce between the political system and the in- | the number of those who ry out, ‘ \ et hum swe the im gy | kind of ness—a } sed and ‘ ght é 
t ual culture of " The throne and | c’est le vol?’ Have you cons M. Le é e f 1 seat ‘p i n she murmured f, the 
em rest on ige—on a suf. growth of the International Asso ion ¢ lo | t er side of the piano, by which his bulky | in I mis 
frag i t most ignorant a | not say that for all these evils the empire is ex form had b partially I 1. “MM .” echoed Graham. also in Italian. i the w 
} t prepon ull the healthful } clusively responsible lo a certain degree they ‘** Bravo! perfectly | 1 excellent! C } t I n ut lady is ir ruin, 
‘ ) f knowl the tendency of | are found in all rich communities, espe ully whe I | I ¢ m ing 
il nt multi fy themselves, democracy is more or less in the ascendant lo I 5 Sith 5 f | I a | iT ttv low s ] gl | I ™ 
it were, in one individual They can not com- a certain e xten they exist in the large towr f [ lea j ! sol ] j ] ~ tn Y it a 
] 1 you when you argue for a principle ; they Germany; they are conspicuously Increasing in to Graham, he said, ** Does that t » I call her idre, for 1k no name more lor. ail ot 
do comprehend you when you talk of a name, | Eng and ; they are acknowledged to be danger- | nical l ppel yout ence, madem g you 
] mip » them a name, and | ous in the United States of America they are I selle ?’ Graham w touched, and said, ¢ ntly, ‘© Your te “ 
pretect fluence their votes | am told on good authority, making themselves v | A voice so veetiy modulated that if ther I W 
e paid f ing all principles in the | ible with the spread of civilization in Russia. But | were ar ‘ ism | vords it w t in the | Isaura’s P l, and she made a slight all 
leth of th single name You have thus | under the French empire they have become gla softness of | nswered, ** N M. Louvier. movement as if she would have withdrawn her —pe 
ht the political system in | y rampant, and I venture to predict that tl he rathe rtasks the words at 1 mmand | hand from his arm H that |} | offend- vided 
t dee} pular ignorance. To | day is not far off when the rot at work throug n thankfu to those w like self, so | vound nd t straighrtf ard riosit) 
na popul ignorance of its normal revolution Vv out all layers and straca of I h society lit ndl it S ne ng is la sing I nat to! } i . . 
bias, tl inal peasants are indoctrinated wi the sure a fall of the fabric at the sound of which the el | **My rem is In in a st . Isa 
r ervatism t comes from the fear which ap- | world will ring It was not the she-n te nk who thus for t and a 
pertains to property Chey have their roods of | ‘*'There is many a fair and stately tree which | spoke G m rose al ( ind t | lr} t f I ! that 3 
land or their shares in a national loan Thus | continues to throw out its leaves and rear its crest st ive Ct : He mett face tha 1 | T t t t ed t ch t xan 
ou estrange the crassitude of an ignorant de till suddenly the wind smites it, and then, and not | haul m She t had t crowd, both silent At last Is 1, thinking she ail 
mocracy still more from the intelligence of the | till then, the trunk which seems so solid is found | the | th I tenderly resting ight to speak first in « r to show that Gra our A 
educated classes by combining it with the most to be but the rind to a mass of crumbled powde ’ on the n nteban s I l im 1 not off ‘ ‘ sald = 
selfish and abject of all the app io1 Monsieur le Comte,” said the Vicomt ' hat haunted t , ‘ How lovely Mrs. M me and a 
A scribed to aristocracy and we are a severe critic and a lugubrious prophet. But ditt T vas at t 1 lear | “Yes, and I | the nd « of het irom 
is thus imbedded 1 the dey of your Yy | a German 1s so safe from revolution that he takes pale cheek, a s ft yet pl 1 light in t Am 1 ner } y } h ] g, m 
MAKES 1 f shown on the face. Napoleon | alarm at the stir of vhich is the nor- | dark I id t I m e? and ¢ 
III. has been compared to Augustus; and there mal state of the I | f { t N e met her f tl first me som¢ an 
ire many ng similitudes between them in ‘French esprit may soon evaporate into Pa | ed robe. Graham did not hear I , : . ks ago at M.S in’s.” } “A 
haractet in fate Each succeeds to the | ian détise. As to Germany b e from rey- | though no doubt it w g Was very eloquent on the rights of wom- youth 
heritage of a great name that had contrived to | olution, allow me to repeat a saying of Goethe's | hea H ink again Into reveri Ort puests en ? . mt 
unite autocracy with the popular cause. Each | but has M. le Comte ever heard of Goethe ?” | now came into the room, them } What! } eT nm that subject ?” u 
subdued ail competitors, and inaugurated *“ Goethe, of course—trés joli ecrivain.” | Morl 1 colonel (« . t I ‘ , gh mare 
des} I he name of freedom. Kach **Goethe said to some one who was making | In the States I sd I I I | ‘ t f [ 
mingled e1 ness with ambitious will | much the same remark as yourself, ‘We Germans | itary services), a ealthy An and | | t Pa ; but that may be my fault, for I 
to stain with bloodshed the commencement of are in a state of revolution now, but we do things prightiv and beautitul wife Lhe ¢ l was a like to start it It is a relief to the languid small No 
his power; but it would be an absurd injustice to | so slowly that it will be a hundred years before we | clever man, rather stiff in his deportment, and talk of society to listen to any one thoroughly in ’ 
hi e same degree of condemnation on the coup find it out But vhen completed, rave in speech, but by no means wit ta I earnest upon turning the world topsy-turvy 
deétat as humanity fixes on the earlier cruelies t wil revolution s has ve of B lret As , D 1st se] Mrs. M youl 
of Augustus Kach, once firm in | seat, be seen, and will last like the other revolutions that, L high-bred men of t 1 « f to d if s | r rights i Isaura, roun 
came mild and clement Augustus perhaps f om beginning, scarce noticed, in Germar y, have trans- gn ‘ h democratic re DLICS eI nde HI } with her musical laugt room 
policy, Napoleon ILI. from a native kindliness of | formed the world.’ ” poke el like a Parisian, had an imposir **Not a doubt of it; but perhaps you share have 
disposition which no fair critic of character can ** Diable, M. le Comte! Germans transformed esel and ta eat ce f mone | er opinions varin 
fail to acknowledge. Enough of similitude the world! What revolutions do you speak of the el nce of a man of taste and the g “Ts | , it her opir s are, but—” 
now for one salient difference. Observe how ‘*The invention of gunj ywder, the inve ntion fama f heart I h bree vas 1 | “wy a ’ 
earl thy Augustus strove, and how completely of printing, and the expan ion Of a monk's qua el t ** Ther vhat s I lit? 1 per le t 
he succeeded in the task, to rally round him all | rel with his Po tf Lut an revolution | , ‘ . h the opinions ‘ 
the leading intellects in every grade and of every | Here the Ger pau und asked the Vicom ( , ythe Ar I 2 tak 
} ty the followers of Antony, the friends of | to introduce him to Vane. which De Brézé did col l He had j t nasal twa l t ** Indeed ? a persuasi a sentiment, for in- Ms 
Brutus—every great captain, every great states by the title of Count von Rudesheim. On hea weed ** Sit h redu t mony i tance, that a woman should | votes e: 
man, every great writer, every man who could | ing Vane’s name, the Count ing ed if he were dre I I eve nt te her t » of legisla s, and, I presume, in the t 
lend a ray of mind to his own Julian constellation, | related to the orator and statesman. George Gra he w then nd d the habit rhaps . ve 
and make the age of Augustus an era in the an ham Vane, whose opinions, uttered in Parliament, la sl t n t tart or puzi then f ** No, that is not what I meat Still, that is mt 
nals of human intellect and genius. But this has we still authoritative among German thinkers a ng tyle of conversation with quaint | a " n. right " g, which grows out of Mrs 
been the good fortune of your Emperor Che | This compliment to his deceased father imm (m I ; t ment I 
result of his system has been the suppression of ly gratified, but at the same time considerably | \ } t} nial amiabilitv and the ir “yp anrt n the sentiment ‘ 
intellect in every department He has rallied | surprised, the Engl hman. His father, no doubt, j herent d y of haracter 1 > him | “lt ilways so diff t to define a sentiment, <a. 
round him not one great statesman; his praises | had been a man of much influence in the Briti vledged as a thoroug tlem by « y t « t not strike you that in proportion as t 
are hymned by not on at poet I éléori- | House of Commons i very weighty speaker, and, kr shman, | ent in t es. W t ter f mod lization has n to I 
fés Of a torm day ind aloof, or, preferring | while in office, a first-rate administrator ; but } i I é | ntimate tar ise women m nd more to at tellectua m 
ex to col uned allegiance, a | him with | glishmen know what a House of Commons repu- | I tw I pro} f ey read 
unremitting missiles from their asylum foreign tation is—how fugitive, how little cosmopoh ( nad nasal 1 er ved 1 ' i 1 y sentiment, per- I 
His 118 5 i f new célévrites ind that a ¢ ma unt shouid ¢ ive heard \ I k ] | i £ s ) t 
i vise el nsel f him ft his father delighted but na I n I tat- | ‘ | She | i n is £ t nve s of A al 
Whenever hx ui venture f ive full freedom | ing himself to be the son ot Gee e Graham Vane, | it I esteemed of mascul nae | 1 are against the complete development of 
to the pre i to the k ire 1@ intellect | he intimated not only the delight, but the amaze, N | t i t it f s thus aroused i umt n thus 
thus suppressed or thus hostile will burst forth in | with the frank savoir vivre which was one of his | | min ret l her a model of feminine grace. | animated hat tl é I but rebel, though it 
collected volum His partisans have not been | salient characteristics, | G um nately acq t ‘ ( r may be ler t her I f the former Is 
trained and disciplined to meet such assailants. | ** Sir,” replied the German, speaking in very M i M Morl id cont | e, when won ve s ¢ ted: no- : 
They will be as weak as no doubt they will be correct English, but still with his national accent, | one of é i h, perf $ 1 of t i be to stea 
violent. And the worst is that the intellect | ‘* every German reared to political service studies | fir ke from } flirtation 1 Plat t h lit marked ; that s areproa ) © 
iS rising in Mass against him will be varped England as the school for pract cal thought dis | , . t. do som ‘ ' aT een I | talked « ¢ m nlants t e kept ( 
and distorted, like captives who, being kept in | tinct from impracticable thee s Long may Kes slig ta | ! ise, and forbidden t ank ‘ of 
chains, exercise their limbs, on escaping, ve you allow us to do so; only excuse me one 7 g of cl g it nest character into mo l growth in the natural ind sunshine of he I q 
hement jumps without definite object i | mark; never let the selfish element of the practi- | sent y or unlawful pass The M his, at least, is a se vl has s] g n 
rectors of emancipated opinion may thus be ter | cal supersede the generous element. Your father | leys stopped to « tG im. but the lady had in wv n mveelf nd I imagine that it is the } 
rible enemies to the Imperial Government, but | never did so in his speeches, and therefore we ad- | iid three words to him before tel timent v h has given t to many of the 
they will be very unsafe councilors to France mired him. At the present day we don't so much | sight of haunting face, she darted toward ns i es that seem surd, and ve — 
Concurrently with this divorce between the im- | care to stady English speeches. They may be i | it H nd. less ‘em bowed at a | re so to the general pul I don't pre ex 
perial system and the national intellect —a di sular—they are not European. I honor England; | distance, and said, ‘*'To my t Sir, the S | tend even t e€ col ed those doctrines. I & 
vorce so complete that even your satons have lost | Lleaven grant that you may not be making sad | or ( i he ik st girl in the pre t | n't pretend t yw t m be the re s 
their wit, and even your cari their point | mistakes in the belief that you can long remain | bee,* and t fin S f the re ssness ness I f f : 
a « pion of manners the empire, I | England if you cease to be I uropean. Here ‘**Singing u l, Graham, sarcast - mbt if on t th there be anv remedies; all 
own, did not originate, but , has become | with the German bowed, not uncivilly on the | and int | tured pulse f a man striving Lk y that I fee stless and uneasy. ‘ 
so common that every one owns and nobody | contrary, somewhat ceremoniously—and disap- | to h f | G 1 e as she spoke, ) 
bla nes it. The gorgeous ostentation of the Court “ured with a Prussian secretary of embassy, | “*T have 1 1 | s replied I I lw é . ™ 
ha perverted the habits of the people The in | whose arm he linked in his own, into a room | $8 Ameri iryly; **and the words ‘s g 1 | ness and ! s$j0 st ment at the con- 
tell gence obstructed from other vents betakes it frequented | are do R irate Eng 5 \ trast betwee 1 vein of refi n so hardy, ex- ‘ 
sell to speculating for a fortune, and the greed ‘*Vicomte, who and what is your German | them; but at Boston tl a \ 1 | press i stvle of language that seemed t m 
of gain and the passion for show are sapping | count ?” asked Vane : | be deemed barbarous You fly off the hand mascul nd the soft velvet dreamy eves, 5 
the noblest elements of the old French manhood ‘* A solemn pedant ed the lively Vi \The « et. S g in concord wv " ont el y one 
Publi Opinion stamps with ho Opprovrium & min comte “a German count, que ez us de | Stantive ! | by the blush that deepe i . 
ister or favorite who profits by a job; and I fear plus ? , ild be in the rig - Col G 
you will find that jobbing pervades all your ad - > - 1 rebuked ; mind has littl lo w \t this moment the 1 entered the 1 ’ 
ministrative departments , sennianad singing rt . . ‘ 
* All very true,” said De Breze, wit i shrug | . CHAPTER VIL. **T take Ie to de that. Si \ Sve P able. i} 1 _ 9 
of the shoulders, and in a tone of levity that | A LiTTLe later Graham found himself alone | - | which Mrs. M had introduced them to each 5 
seemed to ridicule the assertion he volunteered; | among rowd, ttracted by the sound of © Bee, & common expression in “the West” for a other, they had mechanically seated themselves a 
** Virtue and Honor banished from courts and | music, had strayed into one of the rooms meeting or gathering of people | on an ottoman in a recess while Isaura was yet Ran 
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ORS 


love-tale more solemu in its sweetness than that 
( f Verona, 

When her voice died away no applause came 
even a murmur. Isaura bashfully 
round to steal a glance at silent 


ul beheld moistened eyes and quis 


not turned 


het listener, 


ering lips. 


\t that para she was reconciled to her art 
Graham rose abruptly and walked to the win- 
dow. 


**Do you doubt now 
sic ?’”’ cried the Venosta. 

‘This is more than music,” answered Gra 
ham, still with averted face. Then, 
pause, he approached Isaura and said, with a 
melancholy half smile, 

‘I do not think, mademoiselle, 


if you are foud of mu- 
after a short 


that I could 


dare to hear you often; it would take me too 
far from the hard real world ; and he who would 
not be left behindhand on the road that he must 





journey can not indulge frequent excursions 
into fairy-land. 

Yet,” said Isaura, in a tone yet sadder, ‘‘I 
was told in my childhood, by one whose genius 
gives authority to her words, tha side the 
real world lies the ideal | | world then 
seemed rough to m * Escape, id my coun 
selor, ‘is granted from that s t oughfare 
into the fields beyond form lge-rows 
I'he ideal world has it ) it it never ad 
mits despait Phat « el methought 
decided my choice of lite I know not now if 
it has done so 

** Fate, answe i G m slowly nd 
thoughtfull Fate i ‘ ier but 
the servant of Providence, deci our choice of 
life, and rarely from ou 1 circumstance 
Usually the mo i We apply 
the word geniu e) e mind {tl ed few ; 
but in all of us e 18 a ge 1s tl inbort 

pervading somethit vhich distinguishes ow 
very identity, and dictates to the conscience that 
which we are best fitted to do and t . Inso 
di ung it compels our choice [I iit il € 
resist the dicta W ind a hat we 
have gone astra My choice i hus com 
pelled is on the stony thorough urs in 
the green heid 

As he thus said, his f I me clouded and 
mournful 

rhe Venosta, quickly tired of a ) I ion 
in which she had no part, and havin wri 
littie household matters to attend to, had f 
t dial i ipped unobds¢ ed from the room 
yet n ier isaura nor Graham felt the ida 
conse Ist! it i@y W LO ich De 
lor to love 

‘Wi isked Isaura, with that magic smile 
reflected in count! limp wi 1, even when 
her words were those of a mans reasoning, 





them seem gentle 


made with a womans senti 
ment—‘* why must your road through the world 
be so exclusively the stony one? It is not from 


And what 
surely it is 


it can not be 
inition you 


necessity irom taste 


ever del give to genius 
not your own inborn 
a constant exclusive 
place of life,’ 
t 
‘Ah, ma 
I did not say 
the real world for 


could not do so often. 


genius that dictates to you 


adherence to the common- 
do 
that I could not sometimes 
land—I said that I 


mis not 


lemoiselle ! not misrepresent 


me, 
quit fairy 
: \ 


vocati that 





of a poet or artist.” 

** Tt is that of 
kindling—** so they tell 
But is not the orator 
art?” 


the 


I know,” 


me, and 


said Isaura, 
them. 


? 


in orator, 
believe 


omewhat akin to the poet 


Is not oratory at 


** Let us dismiss word orator: as applied 





to English public life, it is a very deceptive ex- 
pression. ‘lhe Englishman who wishes to infiu- 
ence his countrymen by force of words spoken 
must mix with them in their beaten thorough 


fares; must make himself master of their pra 
tical views and interests; must be conversant 
with their prosaic occupations and business ; 


must understand how to adjust their loftiest as- 
pirations to their mate al welfare; must avoid, 
as the fault most dangerous to himself and to 
others, that kind of eloquence which is called 


oratory in France, and which has helped to 
make the French the worst politicians in Eu 
rope. Alas, 1 fear that an En 
glish statesman would appear to you a very dull 
orator. 


madem Ise le! 


that I spoke foolishly 
me that the world of the statesman lies apart 
from that of the artist. Yet—” 


ss ” 


Yet what ? 


yes, you show 


‘* May not the ambition of both be the same ?” 
** Llow so ?” 
“To refine the rude, to exalt the mean—to 


identify their own fame with some new beauty, 


some new glory, added to the treasure-house of 


al] 

Graham bowed his head reverently 
raised it with flush of 
cheek and brow. 

**Oh, mademoiselle!” he exe 
a sure guide and what a noble inspirer to a true 
Knglishman’s ambition nature has fitted you to 
be, were it not—” He paused abruptly. 

This outburst took Isaura utterly by surprise. 
She had been accustomed to the language of 
compliment tili it had begun to pall, but a com- 
pliment of this kind was the first that had ever 
reached her ear. She had no words in 


. and then 


the enthusiasm on his 


laimed, ‘‘ what 


answer 








to it; involuntarily phic her hand on her 
heart, as if to still tilings But the unfin- 
ished exclamation, *‘ not,” troubled 

more than the preceding words had flattered, 


and mechanically ‘Were it not 

what ?” 

‘*Oh,” answered Graham 
ty, “*f felt 

nish my sentence.’ 

I shall faney you 1 

‘ight wound me as woman.” 

on the contrary ; had I g¢ 
been to say that a woman of 
genius, and more especially of such mastery in 


she murmured, 


affecting a tone of 


too ashamed of my selfishness 


, or 


sfrained lest 


** Not so— ne on, it 
would h vour 





| 


| 





HAR 


the most popular and fascinating of all arts, 
could not be contented if she inspired nobler 
thoughts in a single breast—she must belong to 
the public, or rather the public must belong to 
her: it is but a corner of her heart that an in- 
lual can occupy, and even that individual 
must merge his existence in hers—must be con 
tented to reflect a ray of the light she sheds on 


divic 


admiring thousands. Who could dare to say 
to you, ‘Renounce your career—confine your 
genius, your art, to the petty circle of home?’ 
lo an actress—a singer—with whose fame the 
world rings, home would be a prison. Pardon 
me, pardon 

Isaura had tarned away her face to hide tears 


that would fore but she held out her 
hand to him with a 


softly, ** I 


e their way 
hild-like 
am not off 


frankness, and said, 


nded, ural 


trust himself to continue the same st 

versation. Breaking into a new subject, he said, 
after a constrained pause, ‘* Will you think it 
very impertinent in so new an acquaintance if | 





ask how it is that you, an Italian, know our 
language as a native, and is it by Itali chers 
that you have been trained to think and to feel 

‘Mr. Selby, my second father, was an En- 
glishman, and did not speak any other | 
vith comfort to hinaseif Li i y tond of 
me, and had he been really my father I vould 
not have loved him mort W ¢ nsta 
companions till—till I lost ! 

‘And no mother left to cons you i \ 
hook her head mournfully, and th ¥ enosta re 
r tered . 

Graham felt cons t he had already 

id too ion ind t k leave 

They kn tl ley W o meet ut ¢ 
in 1 @ savaru 

Graham did not feel unmixed pleasu it 
tl igi the mor U ne of | l I 
he felt self-reproach that he had allowed himself 
to know her at all 

But after had left Isaura sang | t 
if the song which id so affected her liste 
then she fell into abstracted reverie, but she felt 








ing I Pavarin s 1 twining the 
classic ivy wreath into her dark locks, her Ital 
ian servant exclaimed, ** How beautiful the sig- 


looks to-night 


CHAPTI 
one of the most brilliant 


of that galaxy of literary 


M. SAVARIN was 


which shed lustre 


men 





rly French in it 


rland, nor 


(7e! 


oduced any resemblance 
Thomas Me 
in Irish genius there is so much that is } 

M. Savarit is free fre 
tray which had 


empire 


many, nor 
ore: but then 
rench, 
1 Ww m the ostentatious ex- 


ywance come into vogue with the 


His house and establishment were mod 


estly maintained within the limit of an income 
chiefly, perhaps entirely, derived from literary 
profits 

hough he gave frequent dinners, it was but 
to few at a vime, and without show or pretense 


Yet 


thei 


the dinners, though simple, were perfect of 
kind; the host 
his own playful gayety into the 
guests that the feasts at his house were cons 
the pleasantest at P On 
party extended to ten, the largest 
table admitted. 

All the Frene 


and so contrived to infuse 
temper of 
idered 


iris. this occasion the 





number his 


h guests belonged to the Liberal 


party, though in changing tints of the tricolor 
Place aux dames, first to be named were the 
Countess de Craon and Madame Vertot—both 


without The Countess had buried 


husbands. 


the Count, Madame Vertot had separated from 
monsieur. ‘The Countess was very handsome, 
but she was sixty. Madame Vertot was twenty 
years younger, but she was very plain. She had 


quarreled with the distinguished author for whose 
suke she had separated from moneionr, and no 
man had since presumed to think that he could 
console a lady so plain for the loss of an author 
so distinguished. 
Both these ladies were very clever. The Count 
had written lyrical poems entitled Cries of 
Liberty, and a drama of which Danton was the 
hero, and the moral too revolutionary for admis 
sion to the stage; but at heart the Countess was 
not at all a revolutionist—the last person in the 
world to do or desire any thing that could bring 
a washer-woman an inch nearer to a countess. 
She was one of those persons who play with fire 
in order to appear enlightened. 
Madame Vertot was of severer mould. She 
had knelt at the feet of M. Thiers, and went 
into the historico-political line. She had written 
a remarkable book upon the modern Carthage 
meaning England), and more recently a work 
that had excited much attention upon the Bal- 
ance of Power, in which she proved it to be the 
interest of civilization and the necessity of Eu- 
rope that Belgium should be added France, 
and Prussia circumscribed to the bounds of its 
original margravate. She showed 
these two objects could have been effected by a 


how easily 
constitutional monarch instead of an egotistical 
emperor. Madame Vertot was a decided Or- 
jeanist. 

toth these ladies condescended to put aside 
authorship in general society. Next among our 
guests let me place the Count de Passy and 
Madame son épouse. The Count was seventy 
one, and, it is needless to add, a type of French 
man rapidly vanishing, and not likely to find it- 
self renewed. How shall I describe him so as 
to make my English reader understand? Let 
me try by analogy. Suppose a man of great 
birth and fortune, who in his youth had been an 
enthusiastic friend of Lord Byron and a jocund 
inion of George IV.—who had him an 
immense degree of lofty Tomantic sentiment with 
in equal degree of well-bred worldly cs 








hicClolil, 





| but who, on account of that admixture, which 
is rare, kept a high rank in either of the two 
societies into which, speaking broadly, 
life divides itself—the romantic { the 





The Count de Passy had been the most 
among the young disciples of Chateau 
the most brilliant among the young courtiers of 
Charles X. Need I add t 
rible lady-killer ? 

But in spite of his admiration of ( 
briand and his allegiance to Charles 
Count had been always true to tl 


those Ccaprices 
of the French nohlesse from 












hat ‘he een a ter- 


iad 


hateau- 





descended 
m in the old Rex 


vhich he 


caprices which destroved ia 























olution—caprices belonging *o the splendid ig 
norance of their nati ! pee and their 
order in particula speaking without regard 
) . rie h f] fiihomme 18 
Pa risian is essentially 
im pressional or fashion of th 
moment t the moment to be 
| Liberal anti-Liberal? Parisians embrace and 
| kiss eack er, and swear through life and death 
it h forever to the mode of the moment. 
| lhe ‘Three Days were the mode of the moment— 
tl ount d Passy became an enthusiastic Or 
leanist Louis Philippe was very gracious to 
} him He was decorated ; he was named pre 
of his a nt; he was creé d sena 
was abot » sent minister to a Ge 
hen Louis Philippe fell I ré 
proclaimed. The Count caught the ] 
tagion und af exchanging 3 
with patriots whom a week I re he id led 
( lle, he swore eternal fidelity to the republic. 
] fashion of the moment suddenly became 
Napoleoni 1 with oup d'état the repub 
| sm sed into an em] ‘The Count 
| ptont bosoms of all J Moustaches 
hie ld i, and rejoiced t the sun of Aus 
terlitz had re-arisen Bu ifter the affair of 
\ 1co Tt sun of Austerlitz wa sd very sick 
| it era m was fast going out of fashion The 
| Count transferred his affection to Jules Favr 
| al 1 joined the ranks of advanced Liberals 
| During all these political changes Count had 


much the same man in private 








| lif greeabie, gt natured, witty, and, above 
| all, a devotee of the fair s When he had 
ed the age of eight he wes still forte 

f unmarried, witt 1 grand prese 
nd cl y manne! At that age he said 
*‘ Je me range,” and ma l a young lady of 

eighteen She adored her husband, and w 
wildly jealous of him, wi the Count did not 

seem at all jealous of her, and submitted to | 

adoration with a gentle ug oft shoulde 
The three other guests W , Wi im and 





vo I 
of ten, 
whom Vane 


talian ladies, made up the complem 
the German 


had met at M. Louvier’s, a c 


were 














brated French physi ian named B irt, and a 
young author whom Nava had admitted int 
his cli jue and deciared | be of rare prom 
se. ‘This author, whose real nat s Gustave 
Rameau, but who, to prove, I sup} os sin 
cerity of that scorn for ancestry which he pro- 
fessed, published his verses under the patrician 
desig ion OT A de Val r, wi pou 
| twenty-four, and might have passed at the first 
| glar for vot but, lookin t him sel 
| the signs Of old age V ea dy s imped on ils 
} Visa 
| He was undersized, and of a feeble, sler 
frame In the eves of wom irtists t 
| fects of his ( | by the extrao 
| dinary beau fa His black hair, care 
| fully part f nd worn long and | 
| tlowing, contrasted the whiteness of a high 
| though narrow { ! d the delicate pallor 
| of his cheeks. His features were very regular, 
his eyes sing larly brig! but the expression of 
the face spoke of fatigue and exhaustion; the 


locks were al 


SILKY 


with 


ady thin, and interspersed 


threads of silver; the bright eves shone out 


from sunken orbits; the lines round the mouth 
were marked they are in the middle age of 
one whc has lived too fast 


} 


that might have excited 
and tender interest but for 
gant and supercilious in the ex 
something that demanded not tender 
admirat Yet that ex 
asing rather to men than to 
could well conceive that among 
enthusis admiration it chal 
gely conceded. 

‘he conversation at dinner was in complete 
contrast to that at the American’s the day be 


Jt was a countenance 
a compass nate 
something 
pression 
pity, 
pression was disple 
women ; 
the latter the 
lenged would be lar 


ari 


but enthusiastic ion. 


1 
and one 


istic 





day, not free from literature and politics, but 
both treated as matters of persiflage, 
round with a jest, and quitted with an epigram. 
The two French lady autho 
sy, the physician, and the 
the other Now and then, 
German count struck in with 
deal of grave 

ruder and 
asm told, he 
ed langh; if 
} 


however, 


guests 
condensing a great wisdom, 
the 
sarcasm If the sare 
triumph by a low-pit« 
evinced his displeasure 
rim scowl, 
and Gra 


young author with 
showed 
it failed, 








} 














fore. There the talk, though animated, had 
been chiefly earnest and serious—here it was all 
touch and go, sally and repartee. The subjects 


were the light on dits and lively anecdotes of the 
hovered 


s, the Count de Pas- 
host far outshone all 
the 
an ironical remark 
and 
more biting 
his 
he 


a contemptuous sneer 


1am were not seated near each 


Y ne — A ~ 
[Scpptement, Aprin 5 


and when she spoke in retyy; 
though Graham did not hear her words. he 


countenance an 








> physician, j Grah 





as most of the other g 


iests gathered around S 
varin, who liveliest vein of inecd 


Was in His 





and wit—‘‘I hope that the fair Italian wil] yoy 
that ink-bottle imp to persuade her that 

s fallen in love with him.” 
**Do young ladies generally find him so «e 
ductive ?” asked Graham, with a forced smile _ 
* Probably enough He has the reputation 


of being very clever 
is a sort of the se: 
fascination for the da ighters of E ve. 

ion merited ?” 


and very wic ked. and 
character which 








he 
nas 

















** As to the cleverness I am not a fair jnd 
| I dislike that sort of writing which is neithe 
m ke nor and in which young 
Rameau exce as the knack of { me 
very ¢ azgerated phrases by which to ress 
| commonplac He w 8 verses about 
love in words so stormy that you might 
| that Jove was descending upon Semele. «Ry 
| when you examine his words, as a si ’ ¥ 
ogist like myself is « sposed to do, your r for 
| the peace of hous 108 V she I | 
et pr rrerea nil oT l l i 
use them. He writes pros t p 
hum ity y 1 feel tor hur i S 
‘Grant the wrongs, now f the rem j 
you find nothing but balderdas! . I : 
bound to say that both in verse and } G 
tave Rameau is in unison \ 7 8 
| of the day, and therefore he is coming 
So much as to his wri g Ast 
ness, you have only to | { it S 
that he is not a hundred rt so W 8 
wishes toseem. Ina word, then, M ( 
| tave Rameau is a type of it SOT it 
| ous cli among the youth of Paris w I 
| ‘the Lost Tribe of Absint There is a s 
men who be to live full gallop v 
still bovs Asa erai I hey 
ly of the sickly fram which can scar 
trot, Much iess g W ut the sy] ‘ 
| ulants, and no sti lant so fascinate 
‘ l ne us s m as abs r i I r 
of patients this set v ut the age of 
e more W out than septua irl € 
so rapidly as to make one dread to 
‘ be the 1 t ra of Frenchme | 
pred n for absinthe young Rameau 
< f hie «a 1 1 the mit 1 * Hi 
: ‘ m t ot Ca | i 
é ta ness ing in proportion ‘ 
gly It ist f to imitate the } 
t of Heine, but it is easy to in ‘ 
| fiat of t Deity, his mocl f 1 
wrong, his relentless war on that her g 
ul f yught action which the writers 5 
exalt their 1 ntu preserve R 1 





reneral, and he ¢ nt terests t fair sig 
orina in especial 
[TO BE 1 I EMENT A 
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TY an Bas iwith ev- | 7 , ot of TF ¢ 


peared to interest Isaura. Shel 























